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THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


g@@HE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE IN AMERICA. 
SOME OF THE LEADING DELEGATES. 
Fae recent Congress at New York of | parts of the world, has proved a most im- 
ai Christian ministers and laymen, rep- | portant affair. The Alliance, as convened, 
*Pesenting many denominations and schools | did not profess to be a general council of the 
of religious thought and work in different Christian Church, but of those sects chiefly 
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which term themselves “ evangelical,” as the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed Dutch, Lutheran, Congregational, 
etc.; in a word, those bodies which recog- 
nize the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
divinely appointed mediatorship of Christ, 
as cardinal principles of faith. 

The sessions of the Alliance were formally 
opened at Association Hall on the evening 
of October 2d, with an address of welcome to 
the foreign del- 





new incitements to thought in every useful 
direction, and contributing to bring about a 
closer correspondence among enlightened 
minds with respect to great moral and intel- 
lectual questions. 

We hail the appearance and rapid growth 
of this Evangelical Alliance as a prestige of 
a not far distant era when Christians gener- 
ally will be closely united in one common 
ground of faith and doctrine; when the 
cherishing wings 





egates by Dr. 
William Adams, 
of New York, 
to which cordial 
responses were 
given. From the 
opening to the 
close of the con- 
ference, on the 
12th of October, 
the warmest in- 
terest in the pro- 
ceedings was 
shown by those 
participating 
and the crowded 
audiences which 
were in constant 
attendance at the 
three or four 
places where the 


different sections 








of charity shall 
cover all diver- 
sities of personal 
opinion, and the 
equality of en- 
lightened man as 
to his religious 
practices will be 
universally rec- 
ognized. 

The object of 
the Alliance was 
well stated in 
the address of 
Dr. Adams, and 
we may not do 
better than quote 
a@ paragraph or 
two from that 
eloquent speech. 
He said: “We 
come not to dis- 
cuss forms of, 
church organiza- 








of the Alliance 
were held. REV. DR. I. 

This great meeting in New York com- 
manded so much public attention, and com- 
prehended so much of the best scholarship, 
thought, and endeavor of the period, that it 
was pronounced the most important held 
thus far by Alliance. Indeed, aside from its 
religious object, it had a character which 
commands respect, for no such aggregation 
of intellectual strength and activity could 
eccur among people of the American mold 
and temperament without communicating 


A. DORNER. 





tion or govern- 
ment, or any- 
thing which is extrinsic and casual. We 
meet to manifest and express our Christian 
unity. Divers are the names which we bear, 
both as to countries and churches: German, 
French, Swiss, Dutch, English, Scotch, Irish, 
Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Independent ; 
but we desire and intend to show that, amid 
all this variety of form and circumstances, 
there is a real unity of faith and life; believ- 
ing according to the familiar expression of our 
common Christian creed in the “ Holy Catholic 
Church, and the Communion of Saints.” 
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From the large number of delegates, all of 
whom are men of distinction and worth, we 
find it difficult to select the few whose por- 
traits can be given to our readers at this time. 
However, we place a leading representative 
of the English Church, an extensively known 
and venerated divine of Germany, a promi- 
nent leader in the Free Church movement of 
France, and a native minister of India on 
our pages. 

THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

The first mentioned, Dr. Robert Payne 
Smith, Dean of Canterbury, was born in the 
county of Gloucester, England, in November, 
1818, and was 





variety of opinions to vanish from off the 
earth. It is the way of God to produce the 
great and harmonious beauty of our planet 
by an innumerable diversity of forms. If 
variety of opinion and, consequently, denom- 
inationalism, vanishes, there will ensue no 
progress of opinion, but stagnation. We 
must remember there is a great unchristian 
world around us who consider our divisions 
as proof that our religion itself lacks harmo- 
ny. If we could agree on the minor matters 
upon which alone we are divided, as well as 
upon the great truths whereon we are fully 
united, the arguments of the unchristian 

world would 





educated at Pem- 
broke College, 
Oxford, where he 
was graduated 
in 1841, and ob- 
tained the Boden 
(Sanskrit) and 
the Pusey and 
Ellerton (He- 
brew) University 
scholarships. He 
was ordained for 
the Church, and 
rapidly rose to 
prominent posi- 
tions. In 1865 
he was called to 
the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Di- 
vinity at Oxford 
University, and 
in January, 1871, 
was promoted to 
the distinguish- 
ed and responsi- 
ble position that 
he now holds, as successor to the celebrated 
Dr. Alford. Dean Smith has published nu- 
merous works, and is distinguished as one 
of the leading Oriental scholars of England. 
He is a gentleman of wide liberality of Chris- 
tian sentiment, if the following extract from 
one of his addresses is any evidence. 

“T have heard a good deal said about de- 
nominationalism, but I can not agree with 
my friend Dr. Russell in the belief that de- 
nominationalism should be weeded out of 
our Christianity. It is not possible for this 








REV. DR. GEORGE FISCH. 





vanish. But it 
is not that we 
differ, but the 
bitterness which 
we bring into 
that difference 
that renders us 
liable to such 
unfriendly criti- 
cism. We place 
our opinions on 
an infallible 
standard,and are 
bitter against 
those who do 
not accept our 
standard. We 
hear of an infal- 
lible Pope, and 
we refuse to ac- 
cept his infal- 
libility. We 
should, then, 
lower our stand- 
ard placed on 
similar heights. 
We are only seekers after truth at the best. 
We are little pitchers, and can not carry 
all the truth, for it is too vast. We must 
not, then, place our portion of the truth in 
an infallible syllabus. Where minds are 
constituted differently, we must have differ- 
ent opinions. It is well it is so. If we all 
had the same shapes I might go home and 
find some other man exactly like myself 
claiming my place as Dean of Canterbury. 
Some of our differences arise from the dif- 
ferences. of language and its inadequacy to 
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express intelligently to the ordinary mind 
the things that belong to heavenly truth. 
We must first feel that charity or Christian 
love which Paul said was greatest of all. 
With that assured, we will soon acknowledge 
the main truth, that where all the points upon 
which salvation depends are accepted, the 
bitterness of controversy upon minor matters 
should pass away. As your States are many, 
yet form the one empire, so, though many 
families in Christ are here, we are but the 
one household, have but the one head and 
hope for the final 





Berlin. He was born at Wiirtemburg, June 
20, 1809; was educated at Tiibingen, subse- 
quently visited Holland and England, and 
has since occupied in succession the chairs 
of divinity of Tiibingen (1838), Kiel (1839), 
Kénigsberg (1840), Bonn (1849), and Berlin, 
Dr. Dorner is the author of several im- 
portant religious works, among which are 
“The History of the Development of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” and a 
“ History of Protestant Theology,” now pub- 
lishing in an English dress. 

In one of his 





attainment of the 
one heaven.” 
The reader at 
once observes the 
robust, hearty 
Englishman in 
the features of 
the Dean. There 
is a clearness, an 
individuality, an 
openness, and a 
power in the ex- 
pression of the 
face which in 
each case is un- 
mistakable. The 
organs giving a 
sound and 
searching dis- 
crimination, a 
quick and accu- 
rate appreciation 
of the practical 
uses of things 
are predominant. 
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addresses, we re- 
gret that we do 
not have it at 
hand for verba- 
tim quotation, 
Dr. Dorner said 
that, although 
“Germany would 
not sacrifice its 
individuality,yet 
it would not at- 
tempt to enforce 
its tenets to an 
unnecessary ex- 
tent. As dia- 
monds can only 
be cut by dia- 
monds,so nations 
can only be im- 
proved by con- 
tact with na- 
tions. Germany, 
great as it is, can 
yet be improved 
by familiar and 
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He has great 
breadth of head, 
in the temporal region, and very prominent 
perceptives, indicating a mechanical and 
esthetic order of mind rarely met with. He 
is gifted with unusual versatility of thought 
and readiness of expression, finding no diffi- 
culty in conveying his meaning by suitable 
words and adequate emphasis, He carries a 
robust vigor in his thought and speech which 
are at once impressive and persuasive. 

REY,. DR. I. A. DORNER. 

The most prominent among the German 
representatives was the Rev. Professor Isaac 
August Dorner, D.D., of the University of 


REV. N. SHESHADRI. 





frequent _inter- 
course with oth- 
er nations.” He said that, “divided as the 
religious bodies of this country are into 
numerous sects, he had never seen greater 
evidences of more vital religion than there 
are in the United States.” He also pointed 
out the advantages and diwadvantages of a 
union between Church and State as exempli- 
fied by the Constitution of the United States 
and that of Prussia. 

An order of mind highly organized and 
cultured beams from the portrait of Dr. Dor- 
ner. Earnestness of purpose and intensity 
of meaning penetrate his every thought and 
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action. His aims have ever been lofty, up- 
borne not only by his strong moral qualities, 
but also by an innate aspiration for excellence 
of attainment. His nature being deeply so- 
cial, he has labored for the welfare of men, 
ever keeping a vigilant guard over his own 
actions lest anything inconsistent with his 
teachings should crop out. A model of pru- 
dence, taste, and systematic observance, Dr. 
Dorner well deserves the high regard felt 
for him by associates, friends, and the con- 
stituency of a great German university. 
REV. DR. GEORGE FISCH. 

From France came an eloquent Christian 
minister, who appeared full of hope for the 
future of his country, notwithstanding her 
great political and religious distractions. 

Rev. George Fisch, D.D., of Paris, was 
born in French Switzerland, July 6th, 1814, 
and was educated at the Academy of Lau- 
sanne. He has occupied several responsible 
positions. At Lyons he was the successor 
of the celebrated French pulpit orator, 
Adolph Monod. Dr. Fisch is the founder 
of a French alliance which was organized 
as early as 1844. He is at present colleague 
of Pressensé, at the Collegiate Church in 
Paris, and President of the Free Church of 
France. 

In closing a long address on the religious 
state of the French people, Dr. Fisch said: 
“ Religious liberty is still secure. Six months 
ago a proposal was made to give to France 
a perfect religious liberty which we never 
had. This proposal went into the hands of 
& committee, composed of thirteen clericals 
and two liberals, and they were unanimously 
agreed that it should be laid before the 
house. And since we have religious liberty 
with France so well prepared, when Popery 
has shown to the nation whatiit is, with that 
longing for reformation, what may we not 
be? Then, my Christian friend of America, 
you will stand with us under anything. 
France lies before us like a wounded man in 
the road, and you will be the good Samari- 
tan—you will have compassion upon us. 
Let no one say that the work in France is 
very slow, and repays little of the work in 
its behalf. Such a one is certainly no Anglo- 
Saxon, and certainly a poor Christian. You 
Anglo-Saxons go ahead and never mind 
obstacles, You overcome them. But we 





have a good work, and shall succeed at 
last.” 

We have in Dr. Fisch an excellent type of 
the cultivated Frenchman. The intellectual 
development, well shown by the profile view, 
is very large, while the moral region is almost 
as strongly marked. Benevolence and Firm- 
ness are among the characteristics of his dis- 
position, which are clearly shown in his 
every-day life, the latter imparting to his 
opinion a steadfastness which is not easily 
affected by opposition or attack; the former 
rendering him usually genial, kindly, sympa- 
thetic, generous. He is well organized for a 
place where a bold, intrepid, yet forbearing 
and conciliating mind would be required. 

REV. N. SHESHADRI. 

From the far East came a converted Indian 
to declare the interest felt by Asiatic Chris- 
tians in the cause of religious unity. Rev. 
Narayan Sheshadri, a native minister from 
Bombay, was, before his conversion, a Mah- 
ratta Brahman. He accepted Chistianity 
while at one of the mission schools studying 
English with a view for preferment in the 
Government service. After a complete course 
in theology, he was licensed to preach in 
1851, and in 1854 became a missionary under 
the auspices of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and has since been engaged in arduous and 
successful work among his countrymen. 

The fluency and flavor of this earnest- 
spirited Oriental may be inferred from some 
of his remarks before an evening assembly in 
Brooklyn: 

“Tt may be that most of you may not find 
your way to my native land, but there is such 
a thing as acting upon my countrymen from 
this distance—15,000 miles. You have al- 
ready done so through your noble-minded 
missionaries that you sent to our land, and 
their lives were like the life of the blessed 
Redeemer, whose they were and whom they 
serve. And I hope that .~-ry American that 
visits our shores, and there are many that do 
visit them, not as missionaries, but as mer- 
chants, as sailors, as engineers, and I do not 
know im how many capacities besides, but 
let all—Americans and Germans and English- 
men and Scotchmen, come there as living 
members of the Lord Jesus Christ, and they 
will be preaching so many sermons, and so 
powerfully, that these sermons will have 
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greater effect than the sermons we have heard 
in this city from even Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher. And will this be realized, I ask? 
Judging from the progress that Christian- 
ity has made during the last fifty or sixty 
years in my country, I am full of hope and 
encouragement. It may be, before this gen- 
eration has passed away, we may have the 
happiness to receive thousands of my coun- 
trymen into the Church of the living God. 
And oh, what a consummation that would 
be! You are accustomed to look upon your 
own land as a grand land; and it is indeed 
a grand land, and your own continent as a 
grand continent, and so it is. But I come 
from a country that is nearly as grand as 
your own country. You talk of your exten- 
sive mountains! Why, we have the highest 
mountains in the world with us. You talk 
of your rivers! Why, we have gigantic riv- 
ers among us—the Ganges, and the Indus, 
and the Nerbudda, and the Krishna, And 
under the enlightened Government that we 
have at present, the development of our 
country is progressing more rapidly than 
ever before. Just think what has been done 
during the last few years. We have a canal 
500 miles long, and we have five other canals 
out of the Indies, stretching over a thousand 
miles, and spreading on every side fertility 
and wealth and happiness; and what is, done 
in Northern India will be done in Southern 
and Central India. We have now a network 
of railways which allow us to go 5,000 miles 





through the whole country. We can get 
into our railroad cars—as good as yours, and 
we have sleeping-cars—and we can leave 
Bombay and go to Madras, Lanore, Calcutta, 
and in a few months we can also go to Kuna- 
chee. And all that serves to spread intelli- 
gence and wealth and civilization. Ah, there 
is a national awakening of the whole land; 
and although my forefathers tried to keep 
my people secluded from the rest of the 
world, we have broken the shackles of caste, 
and thrown away the bull of infallibility, 
and we can now go not only to Europe, but 
come to your land and go to China, and 
throughout the whole world, and we shall 
receive enlightenment and civilization from 
other regions.” 

Exuberance of feeling and sprightliness of 
expression should characterize the ex-Brah- 
min whose face now engages our attention. 
There are points in this face which are most 
persuasive of the modifying influences of ed- 
ucation and association on the human char- 
acter. Through “conversion” and the train- 
ing of religious teachers, the wily, jealous, 
ambitious, exclusive Hindoo of high caste 
has become the earnest, warm, self-sacrificing, 
laborious missionary. Such an instance of 
the capabilities of the human mind for re- 


form is. most striking and wonderful, and 
pregnant with encouragement to all those 
engaged in the noble work of improving the 
moral and intellectual condition of their fel- 
low-mortals, whether as Christian ministers 
or teachers. 


— +06 — 


THE FACE FACTORY—PART 2. 


EVERAL weeks later, while strolling 
along Broadway one pleasant, sunshiny 
afternoon, I became aware, all at once, of the 
fact that I was in the neighborhood of the 
rencounter that had led to my strange ad- 
venture; and not caring to risk a recurrence 
of the same experience, which to my still 
morbid fancy seemed ineradicably associated 
with the scene from which it had sprung, I 
turned with nervous haste to retrace my steps 
and make my way as fast as possible to some 
other part of the city not fraught with such 
weird associations. I had not gone far, how- 
ever, when my attention was arrested and 
fixed by a modest-looking sign over a door- 





way, which, though I had passed and repassed 
that very door scores of times, I never had 
observed before, and which gave to passers- 
by this singular information: 

“Heads and Faces skillfully repaired and 
improved here;” with an invitation to pass- 
ers-by to enter and inspect samples of work- 
manship within. 

The door thus surmounted stood open, but 
did not show signs of being very mucu fre- 
quented; while for the time being, at least, I 
seemed the only one out of the number- 
less throngs continually surging past in either 
direction who paid the slightest attention 
either to the curious sign or its invitation. 
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Recollecting that I had only half fulfilled my 
object in following my guide to the regions 
whither she had conducted me, and that I 
had as yet looked upon only one side of the 
picture, and as, moreover, there was some- 
thing in the general appearance of the en- 
trance, and apparently of the interior of the 
premises consecrated to this sign, that served 
to remove every feeling of reluctance I might 
have had to pursue the subject of my inquest 
in this directon, I acted upon the impulse of 
the moment, entered the narrow doorway, 
and began briskly climbing the stairs, which, 
though well lighted from above, were very 
high, very steep, and apparently very little 
traveled. 

I soon found that the task of climbing to 
the top was no easy one, for after ascending 
the steps for some distance the stairway made 
an abrupt turn to the right, and again led up 
for a considerable distance, lighted, as be- 
fore, from above. Two or three more turn- 
ings presented themselves in succession, each 
as before to the right, and by the time I at 
length gained the summit, a square hall or 
antechamber, I was so overcome by my exer- 
tions, combined with my recent illness, that 
I sank exhausted and breathless on the top- 
most step, unable for the present to go farther. 

As I sat panting for breath, and wondering 
what to do next, a door opposite the head of 
the stairs opened, and a noble-looking old 
man, simply attired in gown and cap, stepped 
forth, and glanced around, as if in search of 
some one. As soon as his eye encountered 
me his face brightened, and with a beaming 
smile he hastened toward me and gave me 
his hand. The magnetic touch of his fingers 
seemed to infuse new life and vigor through- 
out my frame, every trace of fatigue vanished 
instantly, and, quickly regaining my feet, I 
accompanied him, as a matter of course, into 
the apartment from which he had just issued, 

The scene now before me, though different 
from anything that I had beheld hitherto, 
was not altogether unfamiliar, but bore a re- 
semblance to scenes of its kind pertaining to 
every-day life. As in the former case, I had 
first entered the apartment where the tools 
used in the establishment were manufactured 
and repaired, and which presented in every 
respect a striking contrast to the subterranean 





cavern of the gnomes. The room, though not 


very large, was commodiously spacious, and 
well lighted on the sides by windows, reach- 
ing from the ceiling, which was slightly 
arched, nearly to the floor; while, in place of 
the flaming forges, little braziers, well filled 
with coals, which burned with a clear, steady 
flame, without smoke or ashes, and supported 
on bright tripod stands, were scattered here 
and there through the room; while the work 
of fashioning and repairing the tools heated 
therein progressed almost noiselessly. 

Without stopping for more than a cursory 
glance around this preparatory department, 
I followed my guide, who pressed eagerly on 
until he gained the door of an inner chamber, 
where he paused, and speaking for the first? 
time in a low, rich, clear voice, invited me, in 
the most cordial yet graceful and dignified 
manner, to enter and inspect the work then in 
progress, The room into which I was ush- 
ered was very bright and cheerful, being 
lighted from above, but seemed to me ex- 
tremely small for the nature and extent of 
the business which I imagined must be car- 
ried on here, being not more than one-third 
the size of the apartment where the tools 
were prepared, and crowded with various 
utensils and appliances for which there seemed 
neither place nor room. Py 

Placing himself at my disposal with the 
utmost graciousness, and yet with the quiet 
dignity of a man who knows his own worth 
and that of the profession in which he is 
engaged, he welcomed me once more to his 
laboratory, and asked if I would like to make 
any inquiries in regard to the place or busi- 
ness—perceiving me to be a stranger to both 
—and what he should show me first. 

Hardly knowing where to begin among 
the multiplicity of objects claiming my at- 
tention, and the host of questions that rushed 
simultaneously to my lips, I glanced curiously 
and attentively around, and my attention was 
at once riveted by the absence of workmen, 
not one of whom I could discover in any 
part of the room. Several work-tables were 
placed in various parts of the room, well 
provided with every required utensil, but no 
hand was there to wield or direct them; all 
were lying apparently useless, and some even 
appearing to be growing rusty. 

“ How is it ?” I asked, in surprise, “that I 
see no workmen. here, with. such. indications 
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of business as are apparent in the apartment 
beyond? Are you so short of hands, and 
why so?” 

The old man sighed and shook his head, 
as he replied gravely: 

“*The harvest, truly, is great, but the la- 
borers are few.’ Skilled artificers in this 
work are, indeed, very rare and seldom to be 
had, but they exist, nevertheless,” he con- 
tinued, his countenance brightening as he 
spoke, “and you shall see more than one of 
them before long; noble men and women, 
who labor unremittingly, doing a work that 
the world knows little of now, but the effects 
of which it will feel mightily one of these 
days!” 

“Do you, then, employ women in this 
work ?” I asked. 

“Most assuredly; their assistance is in- 
valuable; and no business of this kind, whe- 
ther directed toward good or bad ends, could 
possibly prosper without it.” 

I reflected a few moments, and then I recol- 
lected that in the subterranean workshops I 
had indeed seen among the workers a set of 
hag-like looking creatures, of all grades of 
hideousness, which I believed now must have 
been women. 

“ Business is dull with us at present,” he 
continued ; “and, moreover, you happen in at 
a time when our workmen, who, I will admit, 
are none too numerous, are employed else- 
where; some at the repairing room yonder, 
sharpening and repairing their tools, others 
conveying messages and directions to our 
various branch-offices, and others still solicit- 
ing custom through our city. I am happy 
to say, however,” he resumed, his countenance 
growing more and more beaming at every 
word, “that times are mending with us and 
for us all over the world; and at no time, 
even when our business is least prosperous, 
are we ever obliged to suspend operations 
entirely. Day and night, unceasingly, the 
work goes on—slowly, perhaps, but none the 
less surely. There is an operation connected 
with our business going on at this very mo- 
ment in this room,” he continued, in answer 
to my look of inquiry, “which is of the 
greatest importance. Indeed, we often ac- 
complish the most here when we appear to 
be doing little or nothing. See here,” and 
wending his way carefully among the various 





articles so thickly scattered around, he crossed 
to the opposite side of the little room, and 
directed my attention to a large covered 
tank with glass sides, in which a number of 
human heads were being subjected to the ac- 
tion of an almost impalpable fluid of some 
kind, preparatory to receiving the impress 
of the tools. 

When I had regarded them attentively for 
afew moments without perceiving that the 
liquid in which they were so completely im- 
mersed produced any perceptible effect upon 
them, the old man took down from a broad 
shelf near by a number of large glass jars, 
labeled “Influences,” and filled with various 
delicately-tinged substances in both liquid 
and gaseous forms. 

“These,” he explained, “are delicate es- 
sences which we employ very extensively in 
our business, and which, though extremely 
volatile and evanescent in their nature, are 
yet remarkably subtile, and very powerful 
and lasting in their effects when they succeed 
in penetrating to any extent. If I should 
uncork a flask of this,” pointing to a jar con- 
taining an almost colorless gas, “in a room 
full of people, it would very likely be dissi- 
pated in a few moments, without affecting 
the majority in the least degree ; but if among 
them all there was one head in a condition 
te be acted upon favorably by it, in any part, 
it would be certain to find that head, and 
the precise spot in it to be acted upon, and 
would accomplish for it what nothing else 
could possibly do.” 

As he finished speaking, the old man took 
from a table near by a small flask filled with 
the same gas, and uncorked it. Instantly a 
most delicious fragrance filled the little room ; 
and as I unconsciously drew it in my lungs 
in one long, deep breath of admiration and 
delight, it seemed to penetrate every sense, 
enhancing and quickening each in a four- 
fold degree. Scales seemed to fall from my 
eyes, so brilliantly clear and distinct did ev- 
erything appear around me ; indeed, it seemed 
as if now for the first time I really knew 
what it was to see; the blood flowed more 
freely through my veins, and tingled in the 
tips of my fingers and over the surface of my 
body, as if instinct with new life; my brain 
grew clearer—in a word, my whole mental, 
moral, and physical being felt rejuvenated 
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throughout. The next moment, the won- 
drous essence that had produced this effect 
was completely dissipated ; scarce was I con- 
scious of its delightful influence than it was 
gone. I returned to my former state of mind 
and body; and only the faintest trace of per- 
fume yet lingering on the air remained of all 
that was past. 

“ This influence is rather stronger than any 
to whi&h you would ordinarily be subjected,” 
said the old man, with a smile, as he observed 
the effect it had produced upon me; “ but 
strong as it is, and frequently as we make use 
of all the essences, they are not always pow- 
erful enough to counteract the effects of "— 
he paused abruptly, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, he continued, fixing his gaze 
upon me as he spoke: “ You have seen the 
inner workings of the other establishment ; 
you have been there/” and he pointed sig- 
nificantly downward. 

“T have,” I replied, with an involuntary 
shudder at the recollection. 

“T knew it. I was positive of it the mo- 
ment I saw you; you bore the impress of 
that visit in every feature. Impossible te 
touch coals and remain unsmirched; you 
could not venture into such haunts as those 
and not show the results of the influences ‘to 
which you were for a time exposed. For 
they also use powerful essences, similar to 
these in form, but very different in character, 
with which they interfere with, undo, and 
spoil a vast deal of our work, and this fact is 
quite disheartening at times. But we have 
agencies and powers at our disposal to which 
they can never gain access, and with which 
we shall surely get the better of them in 
time,” and he smiled. 

“These liquids,” he resumed, “we use 
when we have unusually hard cases to deal 
with; and we have many such, for which we 
are expected to work wonders, when only 
too frequently the most important element 
of success—viz.: a willingness on the part of 
the subject to profit by the best we can do 
for him—is wanting. But even these are not 
powerful enough, and it often seems as if our 
best efforts could accomplish but very little 
indeed. When all else fails, however, we 
subject the case to the direct influence of the 
sun’s beams as they descend to us through 





this upper window; and the divine potency 


of light and heat has often wrought wonders 
without the intervention of any human agen- 
cy, save what was required to bring the sub- 
ject within the range of its influence;” and 
looking up with a beaming face through the 
broad sky-light window, which occupied 
nearly the whole of the ceiling, which was 
vaulted into a dome above the little cham- 
ber, the old man reverently uncovered his 
head. 

“In this we have a great advantage over 
them,” he said, presently, and again pointed 
downward. 

Instinctively following his example, I re- 
plied : 

“If these mighty powers be for you, you 
must accomplish a great work; even greater, 
in spite of all odds, than that which I saw in 
progress below.” 

The old man sighed and shook his head. 

“ We have wonderful means and appliances 
with which to labor on every hand; there is 
no lack of them—they multiply daily; but 
in the application of them to the various 
cases that come under our care, to accom- 
plish the end we have in view, we have many 
difficulties and hindrances to encounter both 
within and without—many embarrassments 
and much vexation of spirit.” 

“Within?” I echoed in some surprise. 
“T can well understand that you might have 
great and almost insurmountable difficulties 
to contend against without, but within— 
among yourselves—how can it be? . Among 
the infernal workmen in the subterranean 
factory, the utmost order and unity of action 
prevailed, everything moved like clock-work, 
and their fatal work progressed in a swift, 
steady, unbroken course, fearful to witness, 
with naught to prevent the full and perfect 
accomplishment of their sinister designs but 
the will of their too-unresisting, infatuated 
victims. If they, doing a work of destruc- 
tion which horrified even their patrons when 
they paused to contemplate its results, could 
agree so well among themselves in their dis- 
mal gloom as to the means by which their 
work was wrought, how can ye, working in 
the clear light of day for a worthier end, and 
with more powerful if less terrible appliances, 
fail to do vastly better than they, as far as 
your part of the work is concerned ?” 

“ Because it is always easier to damage and 
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destroy than it is to repair or build up; and 
clouds do sometimes even at this height, in- 
tervene between us and the clear light of 
day,” replied the oldman; “ besides, we are 
very differently situated with respect to our 
co-workers than are those of whom you 
speak. They are either skilled laborers who 
work for hire, or—as are the majority— bound 
slaves to one master-spirit, who directs them 
all. We do not, because we can not, employ 
either hirelings or slaves; the nature of our 
work, which is a labor of love, forbids it. 
Our laborers are all volunteers, who enter 
cur service—as some of them also leave it— 
of their own free will. Many of them are 
unskilled in the labor which they have un- 
dertaken, and each has his own ideas of the 
manner in which the work is to be per- 
formed; and as these ideas differ greatly in 
different individuals, they not unfrequently 
disagree sadly among themselves, thwart and 
distort each other’s efforts, undo each other's 
work, and hinder and damage the cause they 
all have at heart, especially when, as is some- 
times the case, two or more are employed on 
the same subject. Moreover, among those 
underground workmen there is no possibility 
of a clumsy hand spoiling his work; for if 
he use his tool never so unskillfully, he can 
but deform his subject, which is the ultimate 
aim of all their operations, and in no case 
does he run the slightest chance of beautify- 
ing it by accident. But our willing, but 
sometimes misguided assistants, not unfre- 
quently make sad slips with their tools, 
which require a steady and skillful hand to 
use to advantage, and sometimes in their 
zeal to perfect one part, unwittingly entail 
deformity upon another.” 

“But can not you—” I began. 

“T am not their master to command them,” 
he replied, as I hesitated; “I can but in- 
struct and advise, and that only to the extent 
to which they are willing to accept and profit 
by my suggestions.” 

At that moment the tread of feet was heard 
without, and presently eight or ten workmen 
entered the room, apparently all ready for 
work. They all greeted me cordially, de- 
sired to know what they should have the 
pleasure of doing for me; and when it was 
explained to them that I was there for the 
present merely as a “looker-on,” they wel- 





comed me heartily, and invited me to inspect 
the work in progress on their various tables; 
and each set himself, without further delay, 
to his accustomed employment. 

The little room was quickly filled with 
bustle and animation; the click of tools and 
the busy hum of voices as they conversed 
with each other, asked or answered questions, 
and occasionally addressed a remark to me; 
the whole affording a striking contrast to the 
ominous and death-like stillness with which 
the subterranean artificers pursued their 
labors. They were all fine, earnest-looking 
fellows, with an independent, manly bear- 
ing; and although they paid the utmost def- 
erence and respect to the old man as he went 
from one to another, suggesting, advising, 
encouraging, or condemning, as the case 
might be, they evidently felt themselves at 
liberty to follow his directions or not, to the 
extent which seemed to them best. 

I was very much entertained, in going 
from table to table, to see the various ways 
in which the different artificers went to work. 
Some grasped their tools with an air of the 
greatest confidence, as if assured that they 
understood what they had to do thoroughly, 
and could not possibly mistake; and seemed 
evidently determined to pursue some fixed 
plan of their own, with the utmost assur- 
ance as to the result. Others, more timid 
and irresolute, laid down their tools at almost 
every stroke, changed their plan a dozen 
times, and were continually calling for ad- 
vice and assistance from the old man or from 
some of their neighbors, and as continually 
forgetting and going wrong. Others hacked 
away clumsily enough, but with such hon- 
esty of purpose, and such hearty good-will, 
as almost compensated for the havoc they 
now and then unintentionally made; while 
here and there was a truly skilled workman, 
whose operations it was a pleasure to witness. 

The old man had his hands full among 
them all; here, stopping a hasty or careless 
hand that was on the point of inflicting ir- 
reparable injury; there, guiding a clumsy 
hand, or strengthening and encouraging an 
irresolute, uncertain one; solving some diffi- 
culty here, or repairing, as well as he might, 
the results of some unlucky slip there; so 
that I was left for awhile to my own devices, 
and occupied myself by examining the vari- 
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ous tools in use. Many of these had their 
names worn off by constant use, others were 
called by different names at different tables ; 
but I contrived to ascertain the names of 
some of them. 

One large tool, universally employed in 
the enlarging any portion of the head that 
required it, but especially for broadening 
and heightening the forehead, was generally 
called “Education.” Several tools of differ- 
ent sizes and shapes, but all employed for a 
similar purpose, were labelled “ Religion.” 
Among other tools, I recognized “‘ Temper- 
ance,” “Moderation,” “Cleanliness,” “ Pu- 
rity,” “ Cheerfulness,” “ Liberality,” “ Integ- 
rity,” “ Courage,” “ Truthfulness,” and others 
of a similar nature, whose names I have for- 
gotten, which Were all pretty generally used, 
though some tables favored some more than 
others, and vice versa. 

At last the old man, having reduced mat- 
ters to some order and got things moving 
smoothly, came once more to my side, and 
renewed the conversation. 

“From whence do you derive your work- 
men?” I asked, at length. 

“From almost all classes,” he replied; 
“but chiefly from the ranks of preachers, 
teachers, poets, artists, and physicians; from 
which, also, I regret to say, our enemies often 
receive valuable assistance, as well as we. 
But they who are to be our skilled workmen 
in the future, who are training for it in the 
present,-who will be preachers, teachers, and 
physicians, ministering to man’s three-fold 
nature at one and the same time, who will 
possess the key which will unlock so many 
difficulties, and for want of which so many 
stumble, viz.: the knowledge of the true re- 
lation sustained by the outward manifesta- 
tion to the inward cause, and the ability 
rightly to interpret it, are the noble army of 
the phrenologists, few at present, but daily 
growing stronger; whose constant study will 
be man—not as an animal merely, not asa 
curious piece of mechanism, animate or inan- 
imate, not as a collection of feelings, thoughts, 
and impulses only, but as man in all his va- 
ried moods, phases, and manifestations, men- 
tal, moral, and physical. With such work- 
men as these, and such models to guide us 
as these, what glorious things might we not 
hope to accomplish? what things should we 





not accomplish even now, harrassed and 
hampered as we are, if our patrons would 
only permit us!” 

At the word “ models” I glanced up quick- 
ly, and following the direction of the old 
man’s hand I looked and beheld a recess in 
one side of the chamber, which I had not 
observed heretofore, enshrined in which, upon 
a marble pedestal, stood the life-size statue 
of a man, so exquisitely carved that I could 
scarcely realize that it was not a living being. 
One glance riveted my attention, and then 
it seemed as if I could have gazed forever. 
Never before, whether chiseled in marble or 
pictured on canvas, in this or foreign lands, 
certainly never in fleshy mold, had I beheld 
or imagined such majestic, manly beauty— 
such perfection of form and face that it 
seemed as if an archangel might have stood 
for the model—as was realized here. Never 
before had I known the full meaning of the 
declaration, “‘And God made man in his 
own image;” and I felt both humbled and 
exalted at my own immeasurable inferiority, 
and yet at the thought that I was in any way 
akin to such a glorious possibility. Could 
this ever be realized in human flesh and 
blood ? I asked, at length. 

“It might -it can—it will be,” he replied, 
with the calm assurance of a prophecy. “ But 
this is not all,” he continued, seeing me still 
wrapt in contemplation of the heavenly ideal 
before me; “see here,” and he directed my 
attention to another recess, wherein was en- 
shrined the companion statue of the Ideal 
Woman. 

What was the Venus de Medicis? what 
was any incarnation of physical loveliness, 
however perfect, compared with the union 
of perfect soul and body that I now beheld 
fairly portrayed for the first time! I stood 
spell-bound. 

“ Who would not wish to attain to such 
perfection as this?” said the old man, in 
a low tone. 

“ Aye, who, indeed!” I murmured, with- 
out taking my eyes off the figure. 

“ And who should not be willing, desire— 
aye, strive hard to attain as near to it as is 
possible ?” he continued. 

“Who could do otherwise, who had once 
beheld this?” I replied. 

“And yet they are many who absolutely 
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refuse to allow us to bring them up as far as 
may be to this standard. One of the great- 
est difficulties we have to encounter is this 
unwillingness on the part of the greater num- 
ber of those who do patronize us to permit 
us to do our best for them. In this respect 
the other establishment has the advantage 
of us, for their customers soon become their 
slaves, and are compelled, in a great measure, 
to submit themselves to their operations; but 
we can not interfere in the slightest degree 
with the free will and choice of any who re- 
sort to us; and although it seems to be com- 
paratively easy to compel men to their hurt, 
we find it a difficult matter to induce them 
to agree to the means necessary to insure 
their benefit, without interfering with their 
freedom of choice. Some occasionally resign 
themselves into our hands, with the sincere 
desire to profit by the best we can do for 
them; but they are very, very few.” 

Even as we were speaking, footsteps were 
heard without, and the next moment the 
door opened and admitted a lady, leading by 
the hand a little boy of about ten years of 
age, and a girl of about thirteen. In response 
to her request to see the director of this es- 
tablishment, the old man stepped quickly 
forward to ascertain her pleasure. 

“T understand that you profess to improve 
and beautify heads and faces,” she began, in 
a small, childish voice. 

“That is our constant occupation,” he 
replied. 

“Well, I am not quite satisfied with my 
little boy, here. I want him to be smart and 
clever; and I am told that such boys always 
have large foreheads, His is hardly large 
enough to give him much of an appearance 
of cleverness; and then his face could be im- 
proved somewhat, I guess. I should like 
him to be a little prettier.” 

The old man, taking the boy by the hand, 
led him forward to where the clear light of 
the dome window fell full upon him, and 
regarded him attentively for a few moments. 
He was by no means a prep ing child, 


and his head bore ample evidence of its need 
of considerable repairing and altering to ap- 
proximate it in any degree to the required 
standard. So evidently thought the old man 
as he passed his hand lightly over the boy’s 
head, and resumed: 





“This will necessarily be a matter of time, 
as there is a great deal to be done here; but 
I can promise you a satisfactory result if you 
will consent to put the child entirely under 
our control, and allow us to do the best we 
can for him.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied hesitat- 
ingly; “your establishment is apt to push 
matters to extremes, I have heard. What is 
it that you wish to do?” 

“We must first direct our energies to re- 
ducing and modifying somewhat the very 
large development here,” placing his hands 
over the sides of the head where Alimen- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, and Destructiveness 
showed themselves unusually prominent ; 
“and here,” indicating the back of the head, 
where the various animal propensities exulted 
in an active and extensive growth, “ in 
order—” 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed the mother 
impatiently ; “that part of his head is very 
well as it is! I see no reason for changing 
it, and I will not have it meddled with. All 
I want is to have his forehead made broad 
and high, and his face pretty.” 

“But it will be impossible to do that, 
madam, unless we first bring the other parts 
into proper subjection and orderly relations. 
All true beauty consists in the harmonious 
development of all the several parts; if any 
one of them is either excessive or deficient in 
any marked degree, the beauty of the whole 
is marred.” 

“ That’s all nonsense !” exclaimed the lady 
more impatiently than before ; “ you shall do 
nothing of the sort! Pretty sort of work- 
men you must have here, if you can not alter 
the boy’s face and forehead a little without 
putting him to the trouble and inconvenience 
of having his whole head altered; as if it 
made any difference what the shape of it was, 
so long as his face is pretty and his forehead 
is high! But I see you do not understand 
me at all. Let me see your patterns and I 
will show you what I want.” 

“We have but one model for boys of his 
age,” replied the old man, taking down from 


a shelf a beautifully executed bust of a child 


of most exquisite loveliness. 

The lady examined it with many expres- 
sions of admiration. 

“There! this is what I mean!” she ex- 
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claimed, indicating the noble brow and 
charming features ; “make him look like this. 
Never mind the other parts of his head, but 
make his forehead as high as that, or a little 
higher if you can; and make his features as 
regular as these and I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied.” 

“But, madam,” urged the old man, “do 
you not see that this noble development of 
brow and the expression which constitutes 
the principal charm of these features that 
you admire so much, could not exist if those 
‘other parts’ were not brought into harmo- 
nious relationship with them? I assure you 
it will be impossible for us to produce any- 
thing like a satisfactory result, or one that 
we should be willing to be instrumental in 
producing, except by the means I have indi- 
cated to you.” 

“Oh, very well! if you can’t do it, that’s 
another thing,” replied the lady coldly; “I 
suppose it will be hardly worth while to 
consult you with regard to my daughter, 
here, as your decisivn will probably be no 
more satisfactory! I might have known, 
however, what to expect from such profes- 
sions as yours! Come, my children, we will 
apply elsewhere ;” and the boy, whose dull, 
heavy countenance bore in every line the 
stamp of greediness, deceitfulness, cruelty, 
and animal passion to an extent that would 
have ruined the most beautiful fgtures, and 
the girl, whose sallow complexion, thin, hol- 
low cheeks, feverishly-brilliant eyes, and sin- 
ister, unchildlike expression, betokened hab- 
its of life totally and radically wrong, fol- 
lowed their offended mother from the room 
ere a single effort had been made for their 


- improvement. 


“You see the difficulties under which we 
have to labor,” said the old man to me. 
“This lady is but a fair sample of the ma- 
jority of our patrons. You would be aston- 
ished at the number of mothers who come 
here with their daughters; of fathers who 
bring their sons, desiring them to be im- 
proved or altered in one or two particulars, 
only to the total neglect of the rest; forget- 
ting that abnormal development in any one 
direction entails deformity upon its object. 
Do you wonder that our progress in the good 
work we have in hand is slow and tedious?” 

“Those children,” he continued, “both 





evince unmistakable signs of having been 
subjected to the infernal workmanship of the 
other establishment ; and, through the culpa- 
ble neglect or willful perversity of their pa- 
rents, will be submitted to it again and again, 
until the ruin of all that is good and beauti- 
ful has been effected. And so it is; if we 
can not work miracles, and undo and rectify 
in a day the errors and misdoings of years, 
our patrons grow impatient or discouraged, 
withdraw themselves or their children from 
our hands, and speedily fall a prey, through 
choice or neglect, to the deadly skill of our 
enemies and theirs.” 

The noise and bustle of departure here 
aroused me to the consciousness of the fact 
that the workmen, having accomplished their 
allotted task for the day, had ceased work 
and were taking their leave, one by one, sa- 
luting the old man as they passed. In a few 
moments the old man and myself had undis- 
turbed possession of the little room. Think- 
ing I had now fully accomplished the pur- 
pose of my visit, and that nothing more 
remained to be seen of the workings of this 
interesting establishment, I was about to fol- 
low their example, when the old man, who 
had left my side, and was bus‘ly rearranging 
the tools left by the workmen in another 
part of the room, turned, and perceiving my 
intentions, beckoned me to remain. I obeyed, 
and, following the direction of his hand, 
seated myself, and awaited further develop- 
ments with renewed interest. - 

Ihad not long to wait. The little room 
had not reposed many minutes in the pro- 
found silence which had immediately fol- 
lowed the departure of the workmen, when 
all at once I observed that it seemed growing 
brighter; the shadows which had been slow- 
ly gathering with the lengthening hours 
shrank closer and closer within their allotted 
corners, while a steadily increasing tide of 
radiant light came pouring through the win- 
dow above my head. The old man seemed 
to notice it also, for he advanced presently 
beneath the window, and after gazing in- 
tently upward for a few moments, seized a 
cord that was looped just over his head, and 
slowly and steadily pulled upon it, moving 
the circular casement to one side until it was 
no longer visible, and there no longer inter- 
vened even the slightest obstruction between 
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us and the clear, blue sky visible through 
the opening, through which a perfect flood 
of radiance now poured, illuminating the lit- 
tle room in every part. 

Presently faint strains of music became 
audible; then the sound of light footfalls on 
the roof above our heads, and immediately 
the descending rays of light seemed to inter- 
twine with one another, and form a sort of 
fairy-like ladder, down which, a moment 
later, thronged a company of beautiful, radi- 
ant beings, whom there was no mistaking for 
denizens of our dim, lower world, or, indeed, 
for aught other than what they so plainly 
were. 

“Ts all in readiness?” asked the stately 
leader of this noble band, in a voice that 
sounded like the soft!y attuned concourse of 
many waters. 

* All is in readiness,” replied the old man; 
and without another word the new-comers, 
who represented both sexes, dispersed 
throughout the room, taking possession of 
the tools and tables left unoccupied by the 
workmen. I bent eagerly forward to observe 
their operations, which speedily filled me 
with wonder and admiration. In taking 
hold of the work left unfinished by their 
predecessors, they touched and retouched 
with the most exquisite skill, softening every 
harsh line, toning down and modifying every 
defect, and heightening the beauty of every 
object they handled. Not long did they 
work; but marvelous for its delicacy and 
wisdom was the result they accomplished. 
While the general effect of the entire work 
in hand was greatly improved, apparently 
hopeless blunders were rectified, difficult 
operations performed, and without being by 
any means completed, everything was left in 
the most favorable state and condition for 
the-workmen to resume their labors the fol- 
lowing day. Having thus repaired dam- 
ages and ensured all possible improvement, 
the noble artificers withdrew in the same 
manner in which they had come, leaving the 
glow of their presence in all that had. mo- 
mentarily surrounded them. 

“Can you wonder,” said the old man, turn- 
ing to me with his eyes bright with the re- 
flected glory; “that we feel sure of success 
in the end, in spite of the most disheartening 
obstacles, when we have such allies as these 





to second the efforts of the most unskilled 
among us? Do you wonder that we scorn 
despair, and fear not the worst that our ene- 
mies can do for us?” 

My heart was too full at the obvious mean- 
ing of all this for me to reply in words, so I 
could only grasp his hand in token of what 
I felt. 

Hand in hand we quitted the little room, 
the old man closing the door softly behind 
us. As we traversed once more the outer 
workshop, now silent, deserted and dusky 
with the gathering shades of evening, an ir- 
resistible impulse drew me toward one of the 
windows. Gazing out, I was astonished to 
see the height to which I had attained; the 
city seemed so far below as to be almost in- 
visible. 

“You will come again? you will not for- 
get us?” asked my guide, as I drew back, 
dizzy from the contemplation of the distance 
below me, and resumed my way out; “you 
have no cause to regret your present visi* ” 
he continued, and with a wave of his hand 
he directed my attention to a large mirror 
set in the wall, and which we were just pass- 
ing. I hastily glanced into it, and then I 
paused in astonishment at the transformation 
that had taken place in my own features. 
Outline, expression, color, all bore the im- 
press of the influences to which I had for the 
last few hours been subjected; while not a 
line was changed that properly belonged to 
their identity, the effect of all was enhanced 
for the better ten-fold. I seemed to have re- 
newed my youth, and at the same time to 
have verified its every promise. 

“T shall, indeed, be only too happy to 
avail myself of the privilege of visiting you 
often,” I replied, enthusiastically; “if this 
is the usual result, I shall haunt these pre- 
cincts constantly.” 

The old man smiled benignly; and still 
retaining my hand in his, he began descend- 
ing the stairs with me. 

“You will always find me here,” he re- 
sumed,\“ whenever you attain this height ; 
but we have other agencies, or branch offices, 
that are easier of access than this, where you 
will be sure to meet many of our workmen; 
and from what you have seen of their work- 
manship, I think you will have no difficulty 
in recognizing them; and you will never fail 
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in meeting a hearty welcome. But we hope,” 
he continued, his voice sinking to the softest 
murmur, “that we shall see you again, even 
here!” 

Already dark when we commenced the de- 
scent, it had been growing darker and darker 
at every step; and with the last words that 
the old man uttered, the gloom became so 
intense that it enveloped us like a mantle, 
and effectually hid his form from my sight, 
though I still kept hold of his hand. To 
this I clung with all my strength, for, from 
some unseen cause, we now began descending 
very rapidly, and the constant and rapid 
turnings made my brain very dizzy. In spite 
of all my efforts to retain it, the hand seemed 
slowly escaping from my grasp; and though 
unconscious at what moment I lost my hold 
upon it, when I finally reached the lower- 
most stage of all, and stood once more within 
the still open doorway, it was to find myself 
alone. 

As I stepped forth into the crowded streets, 
I became aware of the fact that I had been 
breathing a charmed atmosphere, one which 
afforded a marked contrast. to the dull, damp, 
lifeless air that now found its unwelcome way 
into my lungs, effectually checking the exu- 
berant flow of my spirits, and sending a chill 
through my whole frame; while the scenes 
through which I had so lately passed faded 
before the cold, stern reality of the present 
into the misty uncertainty of a dream. 

Warned of the lateness of the hour by the 
lights that were multiplying all about me, 
and by being jostled by a passing lamp-lighter 
on his rounds, I buttoned up my coat, turned 
up the collar, and made the best of my way 
homeward at as rapid a pace as was consist- 
ent with the state of my mind and the crowd- 
ed condition of the streets. 

Many times since then have I retraced my 
steps in that direction; long and carefully 
have I searched for that little door in the 
neighborhood where I feel sure it must have 
been, but have never, as yet, succeeded in 
finding it, though I am certain I must have 
passed that identical spot more than once. 
Indeed, I might suppose my whole experi- 
ence to have been a dream, were it not that I 
have found several of the branch offices of 
which the old man spoke to me—often in 
places where I never should have thought of 





looking for them, and have more than once 
recognized and shaken hands with some of 
those very workmen, though they never have 
been able to direct me to the exact locality 
of their aerial workshop. I live in hopes, 
however, of being able to discover it and re- 
peat my delightful visit, perhaps to profit 
by it in a more marked degree than before ; 
for sometimes, when present at one of these 
branch offices watching operations and sum- 
ming up results, and from the heights of the 
far-reaching observation and experience of 
the able co-workers, and through the medium 
of their ever-active agencies, looking forth 
into the great world and beholding what has 
been accomplished, and what is still being 
done in the good cause, I seem to be again 
under the influence of the wondrous essence 
showed me by the old man; the rich tones 
of his voice are once more vibrating in my 
ear, and I seem to be reascending to the 
scene of my recent experience. 

Meanwhile I am constantly seeking in ev- 
ery countenance indications of the workman- 
ship of both establishments that I have visit- 
ed; nor dolI seek in vain. The unmistakable 
signs are plainly visible in every face I see of 
one or the other class of workers, or more 
frequently of the contending influences of 
both. Need I say which establishment is 
most largely represented in the streets of our 
metropolis ? 

Friends, which do you patronize? for un- 
der the influence of one or the other of these 
laboratories you must come; there is no help 
for it. To which are your children sent, day 
by day? To which order of beings is in- 
trusted the hourly development of their 
heads and faces? Guard carefully those little 
ones, in whom your heart’s best earthly affec- 
tions are centered, from every adverse influ- 
ence; secure to them all the benefits that 
await in such abundance to bless them on 
every side; and relax not for a moment that 
eternal vigilance ‘over their dawning intelli- 
gence and moral discernment which is the 
price of every good result; for it is yours 
to determine whether, in the years to come, 
our streets shall be thronged with noble, 
God-like men and women, or wretched _coun- 
terparts of brutes and demons. Wherefore I 
say unto you all: Watch and work. 

ALTON CHESWICKE, 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE—No. 4. 


—o—— 


rT\HE present seems to be an age of pre- 

cocity, or, rather, of assumption of great 
mental ability and energy by all classes of 
persons. Everywhere we go, in the streets, 





y 


Fig. 1—ScanpDaL MoncEr. 


in the shops, in the places of public resort, 
and in the drawing-rooms, we hear the inter- 
change of ambitious speech, and see the hol- 
low garishness of affected demeanor. Mod- 
esty is not entirely wanting in our modern 
life, but it is very rarely met in public places. 
Like violets in the meadow, it shrinks from 
observation, and is discernible only by the 
searcher after solid substance and real worth. 
Evening companies in our fashionable society 
are made up chiefly of those who assemble 
for the purposes of gossip and flirtation. 





Pig. 2—‘‘Suant” Market Woman. 


There we find the elderly spinster descant- 
ing volubly on the qualities, usually short- 
comings and mistakes, of acquaintances. Her 
flippant tongue never seems to lack inspira- 
tion; she catches the passing remark of an- 





other, and, with great fertility of invention, 
weaves it into a long story. She treasures up 
the half-uttered hints and asides of those she 
meets, puts this and that together, and, on 
occasion, pours her wealth of disparagement 
into sympathizing ears. 

The whole physiognomy here is indicative 
of peevishness, craft, pertinacity, and mean- 
ness. The nose has a low aspect of Combat- 
iveness, that which stabs and bites in the 
dark. Such a character derives gratification 
from the pain and mortification she inflicts 
on others. 

Where scandal abounds we shall expect to 
find coincidently a disposition to cozen, ca- 
jole, and flatter. To get on “the right side” 
of people is deemed an important step toward 
securing one’s aim. 





Fig. 3—Mopgsry. 


In the face with its natty cap we think we 
can see the woman who sells us vegetables 
and eggs in the city market. She has one 
eye to her wares, of course, and the other, a 
very piercing one, for the purchaser, and 
plentifully seasons her recommendation of 
this or that article on her stand with a copi- 
ous expression of admiration for the purchas- 
er’s appearance, dress, and grace. How im- 


} pertinent, audacious, and insinuating the ex- 


pression of this face! and yet how repellent 
to the delicate, discriminating taste! She 
keeps the best, “ of course,” and always gives 
full weight or measure, ‘“‘ of course.” Beware 
of her, ye who provide for the necessities of 
a household. The looseness of her tongue 
and the slatternly character of her dress and 
air are true exponents of her disposition and 
of her way in doing business. Approba- 
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tiveness is certainly a prominent organ in the 
brains of most people at the present day, and 
it seems to be growing indefinitely. We 
are by no means alone in this opinion, for we 
often find writers in our daily papers, when 
alluding to this or that association, organized 
professedly for some useful purpose, term it 
a “mutual admiration society,” because its 
members apparently meet for the chief pur- 
pose of congratulating each other on their 
several perfections of character or high ac- 
complishments than for anything else. 

“If you do not look out for yourself, no- 
body will for you,” is reiterated again and 
again in our hearing, and this advice is 
equally euphonious with “ Take care of num- 
ber one,” so potent in developing selfish- 
ness, egotism, and assurance, when uttered 
by gray hairs to young ambition. When, 
however, we consider the world’s worthies; 
when we call over the array of names which 
have contributed in any way to the real wel- 
fare of a nation or a community, we find that 
they were modest and retiring; that they did 
not assert a superior genius or capacity ; that 





even their work did not secure its full meas- 
ure of respect until long years after the au- 
thors had been laid under the sod, while 
blatant assumption was forgotten as sdon as 
the sound of his voice ceased to stun the ear. 

Modesty, quiet maiden, lives and thrives 
best in her beloved retreats, apart from the 
din, confusion, and rivalship of the world. 
She loves to work, to be useful, and rejoices 
in the ability to do and to suffer; but she 
craves no publicity, aspires to no pinnacle of 
admiration, and wisely pities the weakness 
of her sisters, flattery and scandal, while she 
contemns their wickedness, 

Our artist has drawn modesty in an exces- 
sive degree. Such an organization as is de- 
picted would “retire” too much from no- 
tice; would be pained by an attempt on the 
part of others to draw her out. The nerv- 
ous temperament is too much in predom- 
inance for a healthy harmony between brain 
and body. She needs out-of-door life, sun- 
shine, and fresh air. Such a flower would 
fade and fall rapidly in the constant seclu- 
sion of in-doors. 


——_+0—__—__ 


SELFISHNESS. 


™ AM tired of life”—such an easy plea, 

but how full of selfishness! We shift 
our sorrows, our cares upon that one sen- 
tence, and then look for commiseration. 
Have we no pride that we can submit our 
souls to such disgrace? Take up the cross! 
it is not so hard to bear, but as we stand 
looking at it we magnify its might. Good 
fortune comes easily to us—how naturally 
we step into luxury and ease because of the 
selfish in our nature !—which spontaneously 
grasps all the best in life! But when mis- 
fortune comes—ah, cruel change !—the de- 
scending steps are taken with pain; the 
sacrifices, the trials are so many tortures to 
the sordid spirit, weak in everything but 
love of self, which can not accept such 
change. There is a vista of pure delight in 
which the mind may gradually expand, until 
beauty after beauty shall be revealed when 
we have grown to that height that we can 
calmly reject the selfish happiness that Kves 
on the things of the hour. Our vision now 
is narrow with our imperfect knowledge. 





We are unable to count the gain that follows 
the loss; too often we greedily pass by the 
great loss to us to catch the little gain. We 
must act from the belief that happiness and 
enjoyment spring from within, not from out- 
ward sources—then we are treading on sub- 
stantial soil. 

We all seek pleasure; we all dread toil. 
Who will voluntarily take up a struggle 
through life without a murmur? This is a 
sad comment on poor human selfishness. 
What grasping natures we have! No sooner 
is one aim reached than we look impatiently 
forward. 

Who is not impatient with the body? 
When we feel that we could do so much 
some petty sickness keeps us back, and we 
are obliged to own, with tears and misery, 
that we can not be what we would, because 
we are mortal; but in our heaviness a light 
strikes from above, which, in its beautiful re- 
flection, promises all things to the humble, 
unselfish soul. Is it possible to forget our- 
selves? Other’s needs come afterward—our’s 
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first. Alas! this is the key-note of selfishness, 
which brings such harsh discord into the 
world. We can not expect melody from an 
untuned instrument, and thus we jar upon 
each other instead of blending in sweet, har- 
monious unison. But we may be thankful 
that the heart, though it may be cold, is a 
long time in closing to all softening influences. 
We think ourselves callous and hard, but in- 
voluntarily something opens the space that 
is yet warm, and we are melted into tender- 
ness again. When we see any great happi- 
ness before us, almost within our reach, let 
the nobler part of our nature rise up; and 
instead of eagerly grasping it for ourselves 
alone, let us make it a beautiful and abun- 
dant fruit, which we may distribute to others 


‘as well. Every good thought or strengthen- 


ing emotion, if concentrated in ourselves, 
loses the best part of its flavor and life. 

We should use our good feelings and hap- 
py ideas as inspired lights, but we should 
not wish to shut out the darkness entirely. 
Let us see what are some of the maxims of 
the world in a selfish point of view: Inde- 
pendence, self-assertion, and self-confidence 
rule the day. Who succeeds? He who puts 
himself forward the most and stands above 
and over every one else. Who can put down 
that brazen effrontery, that cool impudence ? 
Not the true man—he would not try; he 
would not waste his strength. He walks up- 
on a level plane, undisturbed by a vain tu- 
mult that will, in time, wear out its little 
life. Wealth and the power it gives to grat- 
ify every wish, too often hardens the heart, 
and causes indifference to become permanent. 





When we can buy all that we crave, what 
motive have we for being anything but self- 
ish? But to proclaim that we have no high- 
er idea than enjoyment, is to call ourselves 
slaves, since we are always toiling for what 
we do not realize—simply because we do not 
know the nature of our wants. The true 
masters of the field are those who follow, not 
inclination, but right and true independence. 

There is a fruit of selfishness in the burst 
of compassion which we feel for those who 
happen to be bereft of some gift or talent, 
which we ourselves may possess. We flatter 
ourselves that we are generous in our pity, 
but too often a feeling of innate selfishness is 
the hidden motive. All care, all thought 
that we bestow upon ourselves is purely sel- 
fish, if we have no object beyond. What 
does it matter whether we are sick or in 
health if nothing is attained? We should 
use ourselves as a means to an end, and that 
end—elevation. 

But there is a divine selfishness in looking 
after our own interests that we may benefit 
ethers. Until we can walk we may not lead 
another. Why should we take all the easier 
steps and leave the harder ones untried ? 
We know not how many golden blessings 
lie in the paths of pain; the stimulation of 
pain works grander results than that of 
pleasure, but we, in folly, are content to pick 
up the counterfeit, and leave the real gems 
behind. We are short-sighted creatures; 
we think we can plan our own destiny, re- 
gardless of the knowledge that we are mor- 
tal; that we should be humble and depend- 
ent upon the mercy of an infinite God. 


——_ +00 


UNDER THE CHESTNUTS. 


BY THE LATE GEORGE WAKEMAN. 


AvuTuMN breezes from the hillside 
Ripple down the tinted glade, 
And I sit and muse and marvel, 
’Neath the wide-leaved chestnut’s shade. 


Muse on scenes of home and childhood, 

Fading with the dying years, 
_Fraught with sweet and mournful memories, 

Of forgotten hopes and fears. 

Ah! dear ones, whose names are sacred— 
Ah! dear Belle, with pensive eyes— 

Ah! old scnoolmates and companions— 
How the time-tides fall and rise! 





Yes, I marvel how those dear friends 
Have been scattered like dry leaves, 
Since I saw among the elm trees 
Our old house with mossy eaves. 


Marvel how the vivid lesson 
Still is taught of change and pain, 
That our hearts may not grow sluggish, 
But search out eternal gain. 


For the soul’s eye looking skyward 
Through soft haze and clouds of dun, 

High beyond those bristling hill-tops, 
Sees a realm of endless sun! 
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Know, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans, 





THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 
ITS FOUNDER AND EMINENT REPRESENTATIVES. 


Philip W. Otterbein—J. J. Glossbrenner—Lewis Davis, D.D.—Milton Wright—Jonathan Weaver— 
Bishop Markwood—David Edwards, D.D.—John Dickson—Henry A. Thompson—Daniel Berger— 


D. K. Flickinger—William J. Shuey. 


HILIP WILLIAM OTTERBEIN, the 

founder of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, was born on the 4th of June, 1726, 
in the town of Dillenberg, Duchy of Nassau, 
Germany. His parents were eminently intelli- 
gent and pious. His father being a minister in 
the Reformed Church, and wishing his son to 
enter the ministry also, gave him all the advan- 
tages of a classical and theological education 
at Hebron, the seat of a celebrated theological 
seminary. After completing the course of 
study, which then consisted of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Philosophy, and Divinity, he was con- 
secrated, and entered at once upon religious 
work in his native town, where he soon won 
distinction for his unusual piety and intelli- 
gence. At the expiration of three years he 
was sent to America as a missionary, under 
the auspices of the Synod of Holland. Mr. 
Otterbein arrived at New York in June, 1752, 
and in August of the same year entered upon 
the duties of pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Soon after his arrival in Lancaster he be- 
came acquainted with Bishop Asbury, founder 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
country, who was preaching the doctrine of a 
“New Birth,” or a change of heart through 
faith in Christ. Mr. Otterbein became favor- 
ably impressed with the truthfulness of this 
doctrine as advocated by Asbury and others, 
and gave it his earnest attention and subse- 
quent acceptance. He then urged its necessity 
upon others. Numbers of his charge accepted 
the new light. For these innovations on the 
established order of the Reformed Church, the 
Synod brought him to trial. His influence and 
power in that body alone saved him from ex- 
pulsion, though he was still retained as pastor 
of his charge, and in the same sectarian rela- 
tions preached eight years more. Aside from 
his pastoral duties, he instituted what were 





then looked upon as “ new measures,” such as 
prayer-meetings, class-meetings, open-air meet- 
ings, or “ great meetings,” as they were then 
called, held in groves, during several successive 
days. To one of these meetings, held in the 
year 1766, at Isaac Longs’, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
all persons, who had experienced a change of 
heart, were especially invited, without respect 
to their ecclesiastical relations. A large as- 
sembly, in which Lutherans, Reformed, Men- 
nonites, Dunkers, Amish, and Moravians were 
represented, convened; and among this num- 
ber was one Martin Boehm, a Mennonite min- 
ister, who had also, some time before, obtained 
what he deemed the new life, and for this 
offense was expelled from his church. At the 
conclusion of a remarkably effective sermon, 
delivered by Boehm, Otterbein arose, and, em- 
bracing him, exclaimed, “ We are brethren!” 
From this event dates the origin of the name 
of the denomination. 

Mr. Otterbein continued to hold great meet- 
ings, preaching in barns and private dwellings, 
though now in company with Boehm. Finally 
the calls for preaching became so numerous, 
he concluded to devote all his energies to this 
work. In 1774, by the earnest solicitations of 
brethren in Baltimore, Md., Mr. Otterbein made 
that city his future home, organized a. society 
and built a church there. This was the. first 
in the history of the new denomination, and, 
when not absent looking after the interests of 
the infant church, he officiated as its pastor. 

Mr. Otterbein now made extensive. tours 
through Maryland, Virginia, and’ Pennsylva- 
nia, presiding at great meetings and organizing 
new societies; Boehm and several other min- 
isters of like faith and zeal, joined Mr. Otter- 
bein in these enterprises. At first they would 
hold informal conferences, but when these be- 
came impracticable, annual conferences were 


inaugurated, and laymen, selected. among the 
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converts, were licensed, examined, disciplined, 
and directed in their labors. The first of these 
annual conferences was held in Otterbein’s 
Church, Baltimore, in 1789. Mr. Otterbein 
was chosen Superintendent, or Bishop. The 
next.conference of note convened in the same 
city in the year 1800, when the words “in 
Christ” were added in order to distinguish 
fully this body of Christians from the Mora- 
viang, or “ United Brethren,” as they are often 
improperly calied. At .this conference, owing 
to the advanced age of Bishop Otterbein, and 
the growing wants of the church, Boehm was 
elected assistant bishop, though Otterbein con- 
tinued to superintend the affairs of the church 
up.to.the.close of his eventful life, which oc- 
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curred at his home in Baltimore, November 
17th, 1813, having attained the mature age of 
87 years., The year previous to Bishop Otter- 
bein’s demise, Bishop Boehm went to his re- 
ward. It might be of interest to note here that 
Rey. Henry Boehm, son of Bishop Boehm, is 
yet living in Maryland, at the advanced age of 
100 years. He is the oldest living minister in 
the M. E. Church; was present at the U. B. 
Conference, held in Baltimore, Md., in 1800, 
and heard Bishop Otterbein preach. 
ORGANIZATION AND CONDITION OF THE CHURCH 
It is supposed by those not conversant with 
the history of the United Brethren in Christ, 
that they are a branch of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; such, however, is not the case; 
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but the close resemblance between the govern- 
ment and usages of the United Brethren and 
those of the Methodist Episcopal is largely due 
to the personal intimacy of the founders of the 
two churches in this country. 

When Boehm died, Bishop Asbury preached 
a discourse on the event, in which he used lan- 
guage reflecting honor upon himself. He said: 
“But our beloved Brother Boehm, who has 
gone to his reward, was not the only laborer 
in the vineyard. * * * * Many of these faith- 
ful men have gone to glory, and many are yet 
alive to preach to congregated thousands; pre- 
eminent among these is William Otterbein, 
who assisted in the ordination which set apart 
your speaker to the superintendency of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. He is one of 
the best scholars and greatest divines in Amer- 
ica. * * * * Now his sun of life is setting in 
brightness; behold the saint of God leaning 
upon his staff, waiting for the chariots of Is- 
rael!” The following year the chariots came, 
and Otterbein was borne to his reward. Four 
months later, the Baltimore Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference convened in Baltimore. On 
the last day of this session Bishop Asbury, as 
a mark of the high mutual esteem entertained 
by those noble servants of God, preached a 
sermon, in Otterbein’s church, on the life and 
labors of the good man who had just departed. 

For a number of years after Otterbein’s death 
the church made but little progress; in fact, it 
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retrograded, owing mainly to the fact that it 
was confined to the German population; and 
upon the introduction of English schools in 
their midst, their chfldren learning to speak and 
write the English language, they sought Eng- 
lish societies and joined English churches; but 
at length a brighter day dawned in the history 
of the church. A few young men did not for- 
sake the church of their fathers, but after hav- 
ing acquired an English education, yet speak- 
ing their mother tongue, entered the ministry 
of their own Church, and unusual success at- 
tended their labors. Henceforth the transit 
from the German to the English language was 
rapid and substantial. 

Many of the fathers of the Church were op- 
posed to an educated ministry, and strenuously 
resisted any advancement in that direction, for 
they observed that many who had completed 
extensive courses in the Reformed Church had 
no vital piety, but were mere formalists, while 
the Mennonite Church did not require an edu- 
cated ministry. 

For this reason it was not until as late as 
1834 that a Church organ was permanently 
established, and in 1847 the first college found- 
ed. Since then the Church has exhibited a 
heaithy growth in, her educational interests, 
and now has one theological seminary, eight 
colleges, and a number of seminaries, viz.: 
Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio; Harts- 
ville University, Hartsville, Ind.; Lane Uni- 
versity, Lecompton, Kansas ; Westfield College, 
Westfield, Ill.; Western College, Western Iowa; 
Philomath College, Philomath, Oregon; Leb- 
anon Valley College, Annville, Pa.; and Cot- 
tage Hill Female College, York, Pa.; the prin- 
cipal seminaries are located at Smithville, Ohio, 
and Roanoke, Indiana. 

The publishing house of the Chrzch is locat- 
ed at Dayton, Ohio, where the following peri- 
odicals are issued : Religious Telescope, Children’s 
Friend, Missionary Visitor, Our Bible Teacher, 
Froeliche Botschafter and Youth's Pilgrim, the 
last two being in German. 

The missionary department, at present, em- 
braces a force of over three hundred laborers, 
divided into three fields, called the Home, 
Frontier, and Foreign. 

The United Brethren in Christ are distin- 
guished by an organization in which the minis- 
try and the laymen have, in the main, an equal 
proportion of power, and the rulers hold office 
only by the consent of the governed. The 
offices consist of class-leaders, stewards, trus- 
tees, exhorters, local and itinerant ministers, 
elders, and bishops. 





The membership of the Church is princi- 
pally confined to the Middle and Western 
States, and is divided into forty Annual Con- 
ferences. These are united under the supervi- 
sion of a General Conference, which convenes 
quadrennially, and is composed of three or- 
dained elders from each Annual Conference, 
who are elected directly by the laymen, both 
male and female exercising the right of fran- 
chise. At this time the United Brethren in 
Christ number 1,740 ministers, local and itin- 
erant; 1,700 church edifices; 4,000 organized 
societies, and 135,000 members. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

In the name of God we declare and confess 
before all men, that we believe in the only true 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
that these three are one: the Father in the 
Son, the Son in the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
equal in essence or being with both; that this 
triune God created the heavens and the earth, 
and all that in them is, visible as well as invis- 
ible, and furthermore sustains, governs, pro- 
tects, and supports the same. 

We believe in Jesus Christ; that he is very 
Ged and man; that he became incarnate by 
the power of the Holy Ghost in the Virgin 
Mary, and was born of her; that he is the 
Saviour and Mediator of the whole human 
race, if they with full faith in him accept the 
grace proffered in Jesus; that this Jesus suf- 
fered and died on the cross for us, was buried, 
arose again on the third day, ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God 
to intercede for us; and that he shall come 
again at the last day to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

We believe in the Holy Ghost; that he is 
equal in being with the Father and the Son, 
and that he comforts the faithful and guides 
them into all truth. 

We believe in a holy Christian church, the 
cemmunion of saints, the resurrection of the 
bedy, and life everlasting. 

We believe that the Holy Bible, Old and 
New Testament, is the word of God; that it 
contains the only true way to our salvation ; 
that every true Christian is bound to acknowl- 
edge and receive it with the influence of the 
Spirit of God, as the only rule and guide; and 
that without faith in Jesus Christ, true repent- 
ance, forgiveness of sins, and following after 
Christ, no one can be a true Christian. 

We also believe that what is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, to wit: the fall in Adam 
and redemption through Jesus Christ, shall be 
preached throughout the world. 
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We believe that the ordinances, viz.: baptism 
and the remembrance of the sufferings and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ, are to be in 
use and practiced by all Christian societies ; 
and that it is incumbent on all the children of 
God particularly to practice them; but the 
manner in which ought always to be left to 
the judgment and understanding of every indi- 
vidual. Also the example of washing feet is 
left to the judgment of every one, to practice 
or not; but it is not becoming for any of our 
preachers or members to traduce any of their 
brethren whose judgment and understanding 
in these respects is different from their own, 
either in public or private. Whosoever shall 
make himself guilty in this respect, shall be 
considered a traducer of his brethren, and shall 
be answerable for the same. 





Bishop J. J. GLOSSBRENNER, was born in 
Hagerstown, Md., July 24th, 1812. His pa- 
rents were members of the Lutheran Church, 
and of German extraction. At the early age 
of six years he was obliged, on account of the 
death of his father, to seek a home among 
strangers. When of sufficient age he went to 
learn the trade of a silversmith in Hagerstown, 
where, in his seventeenth year, he was awak- 
ened and converted. 

After serving as a class-leader about a year, 
he received a license to exhort; and, in his 
nineteenth year, was admitted into the Vir- 
ginia Conference. 

He entered on the itineracy at once, and 
was placed upon the Hagerstown circuit. The 
following year he was sent to the Valley of 
Virginia. In 1834, although then scarcely 
twenty-two years of age, he was elected pre- 
siding elder. He continued to itinerate in 
the Virginia Conference, with constantly in- 
creasing usefulness, from 1831 to 1845. 

He was appointed a delegate to the General 
Conference of 1837, 1841, and 1845. In 1845 
he was elected Bishop; and at each succeed- 
ing General Conference since he has been re- 
elected, being recognized as a plain, earnest 
preacher, a sound theologian in both head and 
heart, a good disciplinarian, and an excellent 
presiding officer; and possessing withal a 
strong will, a forbearing temper, and indefati- 
gable perseverance, he fills one’s ideal of what 
a Christian bishop ought to be. 

Bishop Glossbrenner is about five feet ten 
inches in height, well built, with a complexion 
slightly dark, eyes black, features regular, 
countenance and manners sincere and winning. 





His admission into the Virginia Conference 
at its first session, and at a time, too, when the 
demand for English itinerant laborers was ex- 
ceedingly pressing, exerted no inconsiderable 
influence upon its prosperity, and by his un- 
swerving adherence to the peculiar principles 
of the Gospel under circumstance which try 
men’s souls, he has contributed greatly to the 
purity and success of the Virginia Conference 
and of the United Brethren Church. He has 
charge of the Ohio district, and resides in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Lewis Davis, D.D., born in Botetourt Coun- 
ty, Va., 1814. He was converted at the age of 
eighteen, but it was some time after his con- 
version before he united with any church. 
Upon forming an acquaintance with the United 
Brethren in Christ, he cast his lot with them, 
and was recommended to and joined the Sciota 
Conference in 1839. Being a man of studious 
habits and superior mind, uniting great firm- 
ness with sincere piety, he soon began to wield 
a decided influence in the Conference and in 
the Church. He was one of the earliest, as he 
has been one of the most persevering, friends 
of colleges, and was chosen President of the 
Church’s first college, Otterbein University. 

In 1853, quite unexpectedly to himself, he 
was elected bishop, and in 1857 re-elected. In 
June, 1861, he was again called to the Presi- 
dency of Otterbein University. In 1870 the 
main building of that institution was consumed 
by fire, but by the untiring energy of Dr. Da- 
vis, assisted by the friends of the university, 
the building was replaced by one much more 
commodious and handsome than the former. 

In 1871 Dr. Davis was tendered and accepted 
the presidency of the Union Biblical Seminary, 
located at Dayton, Ohio. 

Dignified, calm, clear-headed, and {mpartial, 
Dr. Davis has always rendered thorough satis- 
faction as a presiding officer, and is one of the 
ablest theologians in the Church. He is five 
feet ten inches high, weighs one hundred and 
ninety pounds; has blue eyes and dark hair. 
The circumference of his head is 233 inches, 
and that of his chest 42 inches, a large cere- 
brum and splendid breathing capacity 





Rev. Mrrton Wrieut was born in Bush 
County, Indiana, November 17th, 1828. He 
was converted at the age of fourteen, while at 
work on his father’s farm. In a short time 
after he committed to memory a good portion 
of the New Testament. After receiving a 
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common school education, he entered Harts- 
ville University, from which institution he 
graduated. 

In 1847 he joined the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, choosing connection with 
this denomination after much thought, being 
influenced in no small degree by the convic- 
tion that it was affected less than some other 
churches with popularity seeking and popu- 
larity seekers. 

He was licensed to preach in 1852; was ad- 
mitted into White River Conference in 1853, 
and was ordained elder in 1856. His first ap- 
pointment to a field of labor was the Indian- 
apolis Mission Station. Shortly after this he 
was appointed by the Board of Missions as 
missionary to Oregon, in company with T. J. 
Conner and W. H. Daugherty. Two days 
before their arrival in San Francisco, Mr. 
Wright was taken with the Panama fever; the 
chills following kept him much debilitated for 
three months, and led him to accept the super- 
intendency of a new institution just chartered 
by the Church. At the close of the second 
year he declined continuing as principal of the 
institution, and was appointed to the California 
Mission, where he labored until his return to 
Indiana, in November, 1859. 

The next year Mr. Wright traveled on the 
Marion Circuit. The three following years he 
was elected presiding elder, and traveled in 
succession over the three divisions in which 
the Conference was then divided. 

He next itinerated in Dublin and Williams- 
burg Circuits, meeting with great success, re- 
ceiving into Church fellowship, in one year, 
two hundred and twenty persons. The two 
years following he was appointed Elder of 
Indianapolis and Dublin districts. At the 
joint session of the White River and Indiana 
Cenferences in 1868, he was elected to the the- 
ological chair of Hartsville University, it being 
the first theological chair instituted in the 
United Brethren Church. Before the close of 
a year in this institution, Mr. Wright was 
elected, by General Conference, as editor-in- 
chief of the Religious Telescope, which position 
he has since filled with honor to himself and 
his cause. 





JONATHAN WEAVER was born in Carroll 
County, Ohio, in the year 1824; was reared 
upon a farm, and at a suitable age attended an 
academy at Hagarstown, Ohio. He professed 
religion and joined the Church of the United 
Brethren at the age of seventeen; entered the 
itinerancy of the Muskingum Conference when 





twenty-two, where, by his native ability and 
zeal for the cause, was soon made presiding 
elder. After serving a number of years in this 
office, he was appointed general financial agent 
for Otterbein University. During his connec- 
tion with that institution, the financial inter- 
ests were very materially enhanced. 

In 1861 Mr. Weaver was elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference resident bishop of the Pacific 
coast ; he, however, declined the position. The 
General Conference of 1865 elected him one of 
the regular bishops of the Church, and at the 
session of 1869 he was re-elected. He now 
superintends the Eastern Division, and resides 
at Baltimore, Md. Bishop Weaver is author 
of a work entitled, “ Discourses on the Resur- 
rection,” and one just from the press on “ Di- 
vine Providence.” He has a decided fondness 
for debate, participating in discussions of a 
week’s duration with some noted theologian 
on disputed points of theology. 

In personal appearance Bishop Weaver is 
not unlike our revered Lincoln, having dark 
hair and eyes, and in height measuring six feet 
and four inches. Whether in a debate or in 
the sacred desk, with his towering form and 
piercing eye, his apt illustrations and logical 
reasonings, he always impresses his auditors as 
an orator of unusual ability. 


Bishop Markwoop.—Forty years ago free 
schools were comparatively unknown. The 
great mass of the people remained in ignorance, 
except here and there an isolated individual, 
who, possessing superior mental ability, by hus- 
banding all his leisure moments and devoting 
them to the acquiring of knowledge, became a 
leader in society. To him the world has given 
the appellation of “a self-made man,” a title 
well bestowed, and which is, applicable to 
scores of individuals in this nineteenth century. 

To this class of men would properly belong 
the late ex:Bishop Markwood, who was born 
in Jefferson County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), December 25th, 1818. In his tenth year 
he became the subject of religious convictions, 
and in his fourteenth year was converted. At 
the time of his conversion he was an employé 
in a woolen factory. He desired greatly to 
enter the ministry, but want of opportunity to 
acquire a thorough education, and a sense of 
his unfitness for the responsible duties of the 
sacred office, deterred him till June, 1837 
when he received license to exhort, which was 
exchanged the following September for a quar- 
terly conference license to preach. He was 
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soon traveling with the circuit preachers, ren- 
dering them most acceptable assistance upon 
their large fields of labor. The following 
March he was received into the Virginia Con- 
ference. The next four years he spent in 
traveling on the Hagerstown and South Branch 
circuits, 

In 1843 he was elected presiding elder, to 
which office he was generally re-elected until 
he was elected bishop by the General Con- 
ference of 1861. 

He has been a member of the General Con- 
ference every session since he first took his 
seat as a delegate in 1845. In the office of 
bishop Mr. Markwood displayed the zeal and 
untired energy and activity characteristic of 
his. early itinerant life; mental and physical 
exertion sufficient to impair the strongest con- 
stitution was his practice and delight. 

The war having broken out, and his native 
State seceding from the Union he so dearly 
loved, about the time of his election as bishop, 
he could not in safety return to his former 
home. However, he made the attempt, and 
succeeded in reaching it, but was not per- 
mitted to remain, a large reward being offered 
by the Confederacy for his capture; and it was 
only by lying concealed under a railroad 
bridge for three days that he was enabled to 
escape tothe North. During the war he made 
anumber of addresses on the state of the 
country, and these were always characterized 
by patriotic zeal and enthusiastic devotion to 
the cause of the nation. + 

During his term as bishop his services as a 
presiding officer were satisfactory, and his pul- 
pit efforts in general exceedingly popular. In 
1865 he was re-elected bishop, but the strain 
of the four previous years upon his constitu- 
tion was too much for him to endure, so that 
his health failed completely; he was never 
afterward really able to preside or preach, 
though his ardent temperament led him to 
make the effort whenever he possibly could. 
All hope of his recovery was in vain, and after 
nearly four years more of continued affliction 
he died in peace on the 22d January, 1873. 





Davip Epwarps, D.D., was born near Llan- 
vullin, North Wales, May 5th, 1816. His 
parents emigrated to this country in 1821, and 
after a residence of two years near Baltimore, 
Md., settled in Delaware County, Ohio, where, 
in 1825, his father died. Soon after the decease 
of his father he was placed in a woolen fac- 
tory to learn the trade of carding and cloth 





dressing. His parents were strict Presbyte- 
rians, and taught him to pray regularly, night 
and morning, from his earliest recollection. 
They also taught him the necessity of a change 
of heart through faith in Christ. He was im- 
pressed at the early age of seven that he would 
be called to the ministry. At the age of cight- 
een he experienced strong religious emotions 
at a United Brethren meeting held near Lan- 
caster, Fairfield County, Ohio, and was so 
much impressed as to attach himself to that 
body, and was granted authority by it to preach 
the Gospel. 

In the spring of 1836 Mr. Edwards was re- 
ceived into the Sciota Conference, and with 
John Eckert as colleague was placed on Brush 
Creek circuit—a circuit which embraced a 
large part of five counties, and was three hun- 
dred and sixty miles in circumference; twenty- 
eight regular appointments were filled on each 
round. 

During the third and fourth years of his itin- 

erant labors his work lay in the hilly regions 
of southeastern Ohio, where he was not unfre- 
quently in danger of being mobbed for his bold 
utterances of the truth. About the time Mr. 
Edwards entered the ministry the Religious 
Telescope was started as an organ in the in- 
terest of the Church, and to this he became an 
occasional contributor. His contributions were 
always in good taste, and evinced a well-in- 
formed and discriminating mind, and attracted 
so much attention that at the next General 
Conference he was elected editor of the Tele- 
scope. 
During Mr. Edwards’ editorial career he pre- 
pared and published a work entitled “The 
Perfect Christian, or a Condensed View of 
Bible Holiness,” which had quite a wide sale 
at the time. He continued to edit the Tele- 
scope until 1849, when he was elected bishop, 
and has been thus re-elected at each succeed- 
ing General Conference. 

Upon interrogating Bishop Edwards as to 
where he was educated, we received the follow- 
ing reply: “ You ask, ‘ Where wete you educat- 
ed?’ A hard question that. Ineverreceived but 
one year's schooling, and that was when I was 
a small boy. Whatever I obtained above read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering beyond the ‘rule of 
three,’ was obtained by application to books 
after I entered the ministry. At the age of 
nineteen I obtained a tolerably good knowl- 
edge of English grammar, by studying on 
horseback; reserving other times for theology, 
biography, history, etc. I learned to read the 
German language after I was fifty years old. 
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But if I was to give you an honest and point- 
ed answer to the question, ‘Where were 
you educated? it would be simply im these 
words, J am not educated. I have been so 
much crowded with work, and loaded with 
responsibilities for the last thirty years or 
more, that I have had but little time for mental 
culture.” 

Dr. Edwards’ influence as a circuit preacher, 
presiding elder, editor, and especially as bishop, 
has been good—always good. A rigid disci- 
plinarian, a thorough and systematic preacher, 
an untiring laborer, and a close student, his 
influence upon the Church has been incalcu- 
lable. 

Dr. Edwards is about five feet ten inches in 
height, and somewhat heavily built; has a re- 
markably penetrating eye, deeply set under- 
neath a highly over-arching forehead; his 
mouth, especially the set of his teeth, seem to 
say, “ You can neither coax nor drive me from 
what I believe to be right.” Although he pos- 
sesses a kind nature, yet his stern adherence to 
his convictions makes him sometimes appear 
to be unnecessarily rigid. 

Dr. Edwards resides in Lexington, Illinois, 
and has control of the East Mississippi District. 





Jonn Dickson was born in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Penn., June 20th, 1820. His ancestry on 
his father’s side were Scotch and Irish; his 
mother was of English extraction. His parents 
were Presbyterians, and reared him in that 
faith, but he never had any church connec- 
tion except with the one he now represents. 
Being reared upon the farm, he was early in- 
ured to hard labor. During winter seasons he 
attended common schools, and at the age of 
seventeen commenced teaching. He had relig- 
ious impressions from early life, but did not 
make a formal profession until the age of 
twenty-two. Three years after he was licensed 
to preach. The year following, 1846, he en- 
tered the itinerant ranks of the Pennsylvania 
Conference; in 1850 was ordained elder by 
Bishop Erb; was a delegate to the General 
Conferences of 1861, 1865, and 1869, in the last 
of which was elected bishop. 

Bishop Dickson wields the pen with fluency, 
and is acknowledged a writer of no mean at- 
tainments. He was first brought publicly to 
notice by his writings in the various periodicals 
of the Church as a strenuous upholder of its 
doctrines. Bishop Dickson is tall and slender. 
He has the supervision of the West Mississippi 
District, and resides at Muscatine, Iowa. 





Henry ADAM THOMPSON was born March 
28d, 1837, at Halfmoon, Centre County, Pa, 
He had the usual advantages of common 
schools, and two years preparatory instruction 
in the academy at Pine Grove Mills, and then 
entered the sophomore class in Jefferson Col- 
lege, Canonsburg, Pa., in the fall of 1855, grfld- 
uating August 3d, 1858, in a class of seventy- 
three members. He joined the U. B. Church 
in 1851, when fourteen years of age, an action 
due in part to his having had the example and 
instruction of an earnest and Christian mother. 
Entered the Western Theological Seminary at 
Alleghany City, in the fall of 1858, and remain- 
ed there two years. He was licensed to preach 
by the U. B. Church at Maderon, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., on the 7th of January, 1860. 
He was ordained the following year at Greens- 
burg, Pa., and during a portion of the interme- 
diate time taught an academy at Moorsville, 
Pa., and at Ligonier, Pa.; he also taught some 


1 time in the “ College of Indiana,” at Manore, 


and a select school at Nollesville, of the same 
State. In 1861 he was elected to the professor- 
ship of mathematics in “ Western College,” 
Linn County, Iowa, and remained there one 
year. Left there in 1862 to accept a similar 
position in “Otterbein University,” Wester- 
ville, Ohio. This position was resigned in 
1867, when he was made superintendent of the 
public schools of Troy, Ohio. Afterward he 
was made professor of mathematics in “ West- 
field, College,” Illinois, remaining there one 
year. Resigned that position in June, 1872, to 
accept the presidency of “Otterbein Univer- 
sity,” which position he now fills. 

He has given the most of his life, thus far, to 
the educational work of the Church. Has 
been a regular correspondent of the Church 
press, and is the author of a published address 
on the “ Demand for an Educated Ministry,” 
one of the first published papers in the Church 
looking toward the higher thought culture of 
its leaders; also a later work of kindred pur- 
pose on the “ Schools of the Prophets.” 





DANIEL BERGER was born near the city of 
Reading, Pa., in the year 1832. When six 
years old, his parents removed to Springfield, 
Ohio, where he grew to manhood. After pass- 
ing through the schools of that city, he attend- 
éd the University of Ohio, and was graduated 
with the usual collegiate degrees. He united 
with the United Brethren Church when eleven 
years of age, and received authority to preach 
at twenty-two. At twenty, soon after leaving 
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college, he entered upon the profession of 
teaching, making the Latin language and the 
natural sciences his field. After spending six 


_ years in teaching, he entered the pastoral rela- 


tion, and six years later, upon the resignation 
of the editor of the Religious Telescope, John 
Lawrence, was appointed his sticcessor in 
charge of that paper, a position he.retained 
for five years. At the General Conference of 
1869, he was elected editor of the Children’s 
Friend and associate editor of the Telescope. 
Since Mr. Berger’s connection with the Chil- 
dren’s Friend its circulation has reached nearly 
100,000 copies, and as a juvenile Sabbath- 
school paper it probably has no equal. Mr. 
Berger also edits Our Bible Teacher, a new 
monthly journal, devoted to the interest of 
Sabbath-schools and their teachers. 

As a writer, Mr. Berger shows superior abil- 
ity; his editorials are always well chosen, 
pointed, and timely, and he is foremost in ad- 
vocating any measure that would enhance the 
interests of the Church of his adoption. 





D. K. Fricxrncer.—The subject of this 
sketch, Rev. D. K. Flickinger, was born in 
Preble County, Ohio, May 25th, 1824. He re- 
ceived a common school education and the 
brief training of one session at a seminary. 
His parents were plain Presbyterians, and 
were rather averse to high education, prefer- 
ring to give their sons a farm instead of an en- 
trance into some one of the professions. He 
joined the U. B. Church at the age of fifteen, 
and determining upon the pursuit, entered the 
ministry in 1849, and continued in the itiner- 
ant work until 1855, when, in company with 
W. J. Shuey and D. C. Kumler, he was sent as 
missionary to Africa. The following year he 
was compelled to return on account of failing 
health. Shortly after his return he was elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary 
Society, a position which he yet retains. In 
furtherance of the interests of the Society, he 
has twice visited the African Coast, and has 
traveled for the cause of missions no less than 
30,000 miles by water and 80,000 by land. 
When Mr. Flickinger first entered upon the 
office of Secretary, the yearly contributions for 
the cause of missions amounted to but a few 
thousand dollars. Last year they reached the 
handsome figure of one hundred thousand. 
His zeal for the cause of missions has contrib- 
uted much toward securing this agreeable re- 
sult. 

In 1865 Mr. Flickinger was elected editor of 





the Missionary Visitor, and, in 1869, re-elected. 
He is the author of a work entitled “ Off-Hand 
Sketclfes,” and, conjointly with W. J. Shuey, 
has published a book of sermons. 





Witi1aM Jonn SHvery was born on the 9th 
of February, 1827, in Miamisburg, Ohio. After 
the usual district-school education, he took a 
partial academic course in the Ohio Conference 
High School, at Springfield, Ohio. He madea 
profession of religion in March, 1848, at the age 
of sixteen, and entered the ministry at nineteen, 
receiving an appointment as pastor, in 1849, in 
Preble County, Ohio. He continued for fifteen 
years in the regular pastoral work. In 1864he 
was appointed Assistant Agent of the United 
Brethren Printing Establishment, and was 
elected by the General Conference the princi- 
pal agent in 1865, which office he now fills. 
He has been elected to the General Conference 
four times ; has visited the west coast of Africa 
as an exploring missionary, preparatory to lo- 
cating a mission on that coast, which is now 
in successful opesation at Shengay, sixty miles 
8.W. of Free Town, Sierra Leone. Mr. Shuey 
has been a member of the Board of Mission 
twelve years. 

Since his first connection with the Publish- 
ing House, eight years ago, the net assets of 
the concern have increased from $11,000 to 
$90,000. Mr. Shuey was the author of the 
Publication Fund Plan by which $18,000 were 
added to the finances of the Publishing House. 
He first suggested, advocated, and secured the 
action of the General Conference for the found- 
ing of the first Biblical Seminary located at 
Dayton. 





OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Otterbein University, the principal educa- 
tional institution under the control of the 
Church of the United Brethren, is, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving, a large 
and imposing structure. Its length is 170 feet, 
and extreme depth 109 feet. It is charmingly 
situated in Westerville, a pretty village in Ohio. 

In its infantile state, this institution existed 
under the name of the “ Blendon Young Men’s 
Seminary,” and was under the control of the 
M. E. Church. It was sold to the representa- 
tives of the U. B. Church in 1847. The prop- 
erty at that time consisted of one frame build- 
ing, one brick building, and about eight acres 
of ground. A new charter was obtained, and 
the new institution received the name of “ Ot- 
terbein University,” with university privileges. 
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W. R. Griffith, a graduate of Indiana Asbury 
University, was elected President, and the in- 
stitution opened for the admission of students 
September Ist, 1847. Eight students presented 
themselves at the appointed time, and during 
the year the attendance increased until the 
session closed with eighty-one students. 

The founders of this university, believing 
that their daughters should have as good op- 
portunities for mental culture as their sons, 
that, in fine, they needed the best culture of 
which their natures were capable, and that 
this was received only when both sexes were 
instructed by the same teachers, studied in 
good part the same studies, and recited in 
the same classes, they did what older colleges 
and universities are doing to-day—admitted 
both sexes to all the privileges of the univer- 
sity. 

An experience of twenty-five years, as well 
as the almost universal demand of this age, 








day. Measures were at once set_on foot fora 
new building to replace the one lost, and the 
structure which graces our columns was in 


course of time completed. Now about 200, 


students are availing themselves of the univer- 
sity’s excellent curriculum. 
THE “ CODEX SINAITICUS.” 

In the loss sustained by our university in the 
terrible fire of 1871, writes the President, Rev. 
H. A. Thompson, there was no one thing so 
difficult to replace as the fac-simile copy of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, or “ Tischendorf Manuscript, 
as it is sometimes called, which was presentea 
to the library of Otterbein University by the 
Emperor of Russia. Mr. Tischendorf, whose 
life and researches, especially in connection 
with the Codex Sinaiticus, were published in 
this JouRNAL a few years since, became early 
interested in the question of the genuineness 
of the books of the Bible, planned a journey to 
the East in search of old manuscripts. In 





OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


confirm the directors in the belief that the true 
theory of education is the co-education of the 
sexes, 

In a few years such was the increase of stu- 
dents that new buildings were erected. In 
1858 Mt. Pleasant College, then located in 
Pennsylvania, was transferred to this univer- 
sity, bringing with it valuable aid and patron- 
age. The annual attendance of students stead- 
ily increased, until just before the war it ran 
up to near 300. 

In the early part of 1871 the university was 
visited with a calamity in the shape of a fire, 
which destroyed the main college building, 
and with it a most valuable collection of books, 
scientific matter, and apparatus. But such 
was the energy and wisdom of the faculty, and 
such the warm co-operation of the citizens of 
Westerville, that the educational work of the 
college was not interrupted for more than one 





. May, 1844, at the convent of St. Catherine, at 


the foot of Sinai, while he was exploring the 
library he saw a basket containing a quantity 
of old parchments. Upon examination he 
found a number of leaves of a Greek Bible of 
the Old Testament, which seemed to him the 
most ancient he had ever seen. He learned 
from the librarian that two baskets of similar 
parchments had been burned a few days pre- 
vious. Transcribing a page he carried it with 
him, recommending a careful preservation of 
everything similar to it that might be discov- 
ered. In 1853 he again visited the convent, 
but could find no trace of this ancient Bible 
except a little fragment containing eleven short 
lines on each side from the book of Genesis. 
It convinced him that the manuscript had orig- 
inally contained the entire Old Testament, but 
that it must long since have perished. 

In January, 1859, he visited the convent for 
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the third time. While there the steward in- 
vited him into his cell to converse with him. 
They had hardly entered when the steward 
said, “I also have here a Septuagint.” Says 
Tischendorf, ‘“ He went to a corner of the room 
and brought a parcel wrapped in a red cloth 
and laid it before me on the table. I opened 
the cloth, and, to my extreme astonishment, 
beheld before me the Sinai Bible. It consist- 
ed not merely the fragment of the Old Testa- 
ment which I had taken from the basket fifteen 
years before, but also other Old Testament 
fragments. In the most joyful excitement, 
which, of course, neither the steward nor any 
of the brethren present comprehended, I begged 
permission to take the cloth, with its entire 
contents, to my room. Then, first, I gave my- 
self up to the impression produced by the 
event. I knew that I held in my hand the 
most precious jewel which, for the investiga- 
tion of the Bible, could be found—a manuscript 
with which I had busied myself for twenty 
years, and which exceeded’ all others in the. 
world in antiquity and value. To the emo- 
tions of such an hour no description can do 
justice. The night was cold, yet I sat down 
immediately to the work of transcribing the 
Epistle of Barnabas.” 

The work of transcription was prodigious. 
He finally suggested to the brethren the idea 








of presenting the original Scripture manuscript 
to the Czar of Russia as the head and protector 
of the Greek orthodox faith. After repeated 
annoyances and vexatious delays, they finally 
granted his request, and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember they placed in his hands the Sinai 
Bible for transmission to St. Petersburg. 

Three years were spent in preparing it for 
publication. It was to be published in four 
volumes, folio. In 1862 Tischendorf went to 
St. Petersburg to make the presentation of his 
work. The Emperor, at whose expense it had 
been published, agreed that it should make its 
appearance in connection with the millenary 
festival of the Russian Monarchy. It was 
agreed to publish 300 copies, and these should 
all be given to the Christian Church. After- 
ward, however, 100 extra copies were given to 
the book-trade. 

But six copies were sent to this country. 
One was given to Mr. Lenox, President of the 
American Bible Society, and the remaining 
five distributed among the colleges of the 
country. One of them became the property 
of the Otterbein University. It was presented 
to the Faculty in 1865, while visiting in Wash- 
ington city, through the Russian Minister. It 
was totally destroyed in the fire that consumed 
our library. They have sought to replace it, 
but so far have not been able to do so. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only biiae 
Of paradive that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





AMONG THE BLONDES. 


BY PROF, W. TRUITT. 


“ Some love the blue and beaming eye.” 


ES, in fact it may be said that there 

are very few who do not love the eye 

that seems to have caught its hue from hea- 
ven, and which is the window of a soul as 
deep and sublime as the ocean. Blue eyes 
and golden or blonde tresses have been sung 
and admired in allages. The ancient Greeks 
adorned their most exalted mythological per- 
sonages with golden hair. Helen, of Troy, 
we are told, had hair of this kind, and Milto, 
the beautiful Ionian, is said to have had yel- 
low hair, “ the locks a little curled.” Paint- 





ers have ever idealized the beautiful blonde 
type, and considered it symbolical of the 
highest intellectual and moral excellence. It 
is therefore to this type that Christ and the 
blessed Madonna are always represented as 
belonging. Perhaps the United States can 
furnish as many admirers of the blonde, in 
proportion to the number of its population, 
as any other nation, 

But, be this as it may, the savans who have 
investigated the matter, tell us that as a 
people we are fast becoming melancomous, and 
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that the blonde American will ere long be 
known only in history. From the bewilder- 
ing profusion of flaxen chignons and tresses 
on the streets, and in the public gatherings 
‘of our Eastern cities, during the last few 
years, one might be led to doubt this state- 
ment at first thought, but when the wonder- 
ful skill of the modern hair-dresser is taken 
into account this fact will not in the least 
invalidate the truthfulness of the proposition. 
Indeed, it rather tends to verify it, since 
counterfeiting is not very apt to be resorted 
to while there is plenty of the real article. 
Some years ago a writerin The Galary, under 
the caption of “ Exit the Blonde,” stated that 
it was not more than twenty years since the 
light-haired people outnumbered the dark- 
haired in the streets of New York, but that 
during the year 1868 a series of observations, 
made in the streets, hotels, dining-saloons, 
and public assemblages of all kinds, revealed 
the somewhat startling fact that about sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the population of that 
city belonged to the dark-haired type. The 
writer further says that three-fourths of the 
young men and young women of American 
birth have dark hair; and that in the children 
of the present day the dark type prevails in 
still greater proportion. Perhaps no one, who 
has given the subject any attention, will deny 
the fact that there is a great) physiological 
change in both form and complexion, going 
on the greater part of the United States. It 
is probable that the blonde will always find 
a home and flourish among the Gothic races 
of Europe—in Germany, which is typified by 
“strong man with long, yellow hair,” and 
in Scandinavia, parts of England and Russia. 

But notwithstanding this, it must still be 
a matter of deep regret to lovers of the fair- 
haired type in this country to know that it 
is so rapidly passing away. And it is to this 
class that I now wish to offer a little con- 
solation by stating that there is at least one 
place in the United States where the blonde 
finds a congenial home ; and where, to change 
one word in a line of W. L. Gilbert’s “ Hap- 
py Arcadia”: 

“ Fair hair grows wild in the lanes.” 

This favored clime is the beautiful Willa- 
mette Valley of Oregon, which, from the fact 
that it is hemmed in by lofty mountains, 
and blessed with a mild and even climate, 





while it teems with material ‘wealth and 
abounds in beautiful and picturesque scenery, 
has been justly compared to the valley of 
Rasselas. Here blondes of the purest type 
are found in rich profusion. A person will 
hardly fail towemark the fact upon first vis- 
iting this valley, and he will probably won- 
der if all the blondes of less mild and con- 
genial climes have fled to this to find a home, 
And perhaps quite a large proportion of the 
immigrants are of the fair type, since phre- 
nologists assert that Inhabitiveness is much 
stronger in dark than in light complexioned 
persons. But then admitting the truth of 
this assertion does not fully account for the 
great excess of that type over the dark in 
this valley. For the difference is much more 
noticeable in the children,:and young per- 
sons who have been reared here, than in 
olde» persons. In fact, I think that about 
four-fifths of all white children born in the 
Willamette Valley belong to the blonde type. 
And as for a child that is a perfect brunette, 
it is almost impossible to find one. Now, 
these are facts that may be readily verified, 
but it may be somewhat difficult to determine 
the causes which tend to produce them. 

It is well known that climate has an effect 
upon the complexion, and that, as a rule, dark 
races are found in hot climates, and the fair 
in temperate climates. But then tempera- 
ture alone will not account for the difference 
of complexion between races. For all the 
dark races are not confined to the torrid zone, 
nor all the white races to the colder regions. 
However, there are other climatic conditions 
besides heat and cold which affect the human 
constitution and complexion. A dry cli- 
mate promotes activity of mind and body; 
and, physiologically considered, favors the 
growth of bone and nerve more than that of 
flesh, and increases the influence of the bil- 
ious element in the temperament, one of the 
signs of which is darkness of the hair and 
eyes. In the Eastern States the winters are 
severe and the atmosphere dry, and the 
effects of the climate are observable in the 
temperament and complexion of the people. 
While here the winters are mild and the at- 
mosphere damp, a climate just suited to 
develop the zanthous type. 

Fair hair is related to delicacy and refine- 
ment; dark hair to strength, energy, and 
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persistence. And if the foregoing proposi- 
tions are correct, the tendency of the climate 
in the Willamette Valley is to develop a race 
of men fair complexioned, plump and beau- 


tiful in form, rather inclining to the lym- 
phatic in temperament, and more distin- 
guished for refinement and love of ease than 
for strength and energy. 


————~+0e—__—__ 


MAID OF UDINE. 


Gay is the laugh that rings between 

The clash of bells on her tambourine, 

While as lithe as a reed by the breezes pressed— 
With her corsage gay on her swelling breast— 
She sways and reels in the giddy dance, 

With a thoughtless joy in her laughing glance. 
Oh, her cheek is browned by a sunny clime, 
But her lips are red as the ruby wine; 

And their glancing pearls and her lashes tell 
Of a hidden light with its mystic spell, 

And her fingers are frail as of fairest queen, 

As she shakes the bells of her tambourine. 
Each quaint old house with tile and tower, 
And the trees that weave to a graceful bower, 
With their arms that hold in the festive time 
The purple grape, the wreathing vine— 





And the streets, and the donkies loitering by 
With dark-cyed riders flaunting high 
Garlande; and maidens, veiled in white— 
Kirtels scgrlet, faces bright— 
Each breathes but of mirth and a festive time, 
Of beauty that haunts but the Southern clime. 
Yet of all the maidens fair to see— 
In shy reserve, in laughing glee— 
In kirtel scarlet, vail of white, 
Eyes that tell of Southern light, 
Who is so loveiy in all Udine 
As the dancing maid with her tambourine, 
And her sun-browned cheeks of the Southern 
clime, 

And her lips as red as the ruby wine ? 

GEORGE KLINGLE. 


—__+#+—__ 


A CHAPTER ON LOVERS. 
BY BELLA FRENCH. 


F I were a practical phrenologist, I might 
dwell to some length on the cranial pe- 
culiarities of certain lovers whom it has been 
my fortune to meet. But here is the differ- 
ence between a phrenologist and myself: He 
tells people’s characters by their heads, and I 
tell their heads by their characters. We 
both act on scientific principles, and we are 
both generally right in our estimates. So in 
regard to the lovers about whom I intend to 
write; I will say that I will give some of their 
peculiarities, and my readers may hunt out 
their “ bumps” and locate them to suit them- 
selves. I have full faith that the mind-pic- 
tures will not be far from correct. 

Can you imagine the feelings of a bashful 
girl in company with her first lover, especially 
when her heart is yet unsmitten? I well re- 
member my feelings on such an occasion. I 
was only fifteen years old at the time—a 
dreamer, who built visionary palaces and peo- 
pled them in the same way that I built them 
—an enthusiastic lover of the beautiful, too, 
whom every rude touch of the world jarred, 
until the soul-harp gave only strains of dis- 
cord—a would-be poet, aiming above the 
common-place life I led. My admirer was a 





dumpy Englishman, short of stature, with a 
nose like the mouth of an inverted pitcher, 
entirely too large for his small head, which 
slanted backward into a sort of cone, whose 
bare top resembled the snowy peak of a min- 
iature mountain ; little gray twinkling eyes; 
a large mouth and uneven teeth, framed by 
very thin lips. I could not bear to look at 
him, but he had a lady friend, who was also a 
friend of mine, and she was intent on making 
a match between us. I was often invited to 
her house, and as often as I went I found 
Jimmy there. I provoked both frequently 
by declaring that I was unable to stay on ac- 
count of other engagements or being needed 
at home. Though I scarcely spoke to my 
admirer, he followed me like my shadow, ris- 
ing up before me in the most unexpected 
places, and following me when out on the 
street. How I hated him! hate does not 
half express my feelings, for people plagued 
me about him, and delighted in making my 
face crimson by rude jokes, and then declar- 
ing that blushing was a sure sign of con- 
cealed love. 

But even this torture had an end, and thus 
it ended: Some Chinese jugglers came to 


. 
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town one New Ycar’s day, and Mrs. R. in- 
vited me to witness the performance in com- 
pany with herself and husband. I had never 
seen anything of the kind. My mother was 
what is termed a “hard-shell Baptist,” and 
considered jugglery the doings of the devil, 
and worldly amusements entirely sinful; 
hence we children had had a very limited 
range of observation. I was really pleased 
with the invitation, and accepted it without 
a thought of Jimmy. I dressed’in my pret- 
tiest suit that night, and viewed my happy 
face in the mirror to see the effect. I was 
not expecting to charm any one; still, going 
to that performance was an event in my life. 
Promptly at seven o’clock I rang the bell at 
Mrs. R.’s residence. It had been stipulated 
that I should call there at that hour. Mrs. 
R. answered the bell in person, taking me 
into the parlor, where her husband sat read- 
ing. After some delay she threw a white 
opera cloak around her, and announced her 
readiness to depart. Several telegraphic 
glances were exchanged, and I was begin- 
ning to wonder what they meant, when Mrs. 
R. suddenly exclaimed : “ Come out, Jimmy ! 
we are waiting for you.” 

Then out from an ante-room popped my 
admirer, dressed in his best “ bib and tuck- 
er,” with a “Good-evening,” and an excru- 
ciating bow to me. 

I looked around for a knot-hole, with the 
wish that I might crawl into one and draw 
it in after me; but no knot-hole was to be 
seen. Only the big nose nodding complais- 
‘antly and the gray eyes twinkling triumph- 
antly met my vision. 

I had not learned then to say “I won’t” 
(I can say it flat enough now) ; and when Mrs. 
R. took her husband’s arm and bade us fol- 
low her, I obeyed with a feeling such as 
a criminal must have when being led to a 
gallows. 

“ Will you take my harm?” asked Jimmy. 

For an answer, I edged to the farthest side 
of the pavement, and in my haste stumbled, 
and nearly fell. 

“Take my harm; you will fall hif you 
don’t,” making a motion of assistance. 

“T know how to walk,” I snapped, again 
edging from him. 

“You hare hin ha very strange temper!” 
- he remarked. 





Here he slackened his pace, and our com- 
panions quickened theirs—I grew desperate. 

“Hit his ha lovely night,” he said, anon. 
(It was cloudy, cold, and dark.) 

“Looks like a storm,” I returned. “Too 
dark to see anything!” 

“Hif you would take my harm hit would 
be light henough.” 

Then he stumbled. 

“The blind leading the blind!” I laughed. 

“Love ’as the power hof making hall 
light.” 

“My mother says love is a jack-o’-lantern. 
I prefer a better light.” 

“What says your ’art?” 

“Tt is silent.” 

“ Hit hanswers, but you will not ’ear. You 
’ave hideas hof future greatness hincompat- 
ible with the ’art. You pass the small fish 
ha nibbling hat your bait hin ’opes to get ha 
big one; but hi tell you big fish bite hoff 
small ’ooks without getting caught.” 

Our arrival at the theater stopped this in- 
teresting conversation. 

Four seats in the dress circle had been 
secured, and the trio managed affairs so that 
I sat in the farthest seat, with Jimmy between 
Mrs. R. and myself. 

Three terrible hours passed. I have a dim 
recollection of dark faces and pig-tails, flying 
knives and dancing balls, discordant music 
and flat voices on one side of me; and on 
the other the nodding nose, twinkling eyes, 
and love-sick tones of my admirer; but I am 
certain of nothing. I remember that I looked 
up with the desire to fly; and once, when a 
policeman came near, I almost wished that 
he would arrest me for something, and take 
me away from my companion. At last the 
curtain fell, and the people arose. 

“Take Jimmy’s arm, or you will get sep- 
arated from us,” said Mrs. R. to me, taking 
the lead, leaning on her husband. 

But I did not heed her; and when a hasty 
pair pushed between my lover and me, divid- 
ing us, I felt like thanking them. Jimmy 
tried to keep me in view, but he was clumsy, 
and his nose impaired his perfect vision, I 
think, for I dodged behind a pillar and he 
passed by me, so near that I could have 
touched him, without his seeing me. 

I saw the three as I emerged into the 
street, and heard Mrs. R. exclaim: 
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“ What can have become of her?” 

An alley was near, and into this I dodged, 
running down it until I came to another 
street, when I turned my face in the direction 
of home. Like a hunted animal, I made my 
way thither, scarcely daring to breathe until 
I was safe in bed. In the morning Mrs. R. 
called and berated me for my ill-behavior. 
It was the last time that I ever spoke to her, 
or she to me. But a few days later I received 
a letter with some ink-lines scrawled on it, 
which I translated thus: 

“Mis yer think yer air smart but yu air a 
fule i wud have made yu my wif for all yu 
be so crazy but i cant stand yur perceedings 
—yu think yu air a Poit, but ican tell you 
that Poits don’t grow on american soil, and 
yule see the da that yule wish yu had maried 
an Honest man like me—my Advice is go to 
work and don’t be afule yours in disgust 

J— L— 

Strange as it may appear, I do not yet re- 
gret that I did not marry him; but I may 
regret it yet. 

About a year later, I was beset by a small, 
fat carpenter, with a head as round as a ball, 
and as soft as an over-ripe muskmelon. I do 
not like to keep company with very small 
men, even if they are jewels. I stand five 
feet four inches, minus my boots, and I do 
not like to look down on aman. I want to 
look up, if it is only an inch. This carpenter, 
who was Jimmy number two, was shorter 
than I. I disliked him; but he had worked 
for my father and presumed on this to con- 
sider himself privileged to call at our house. 
He had a fashion of calling on me every 
Sunday, and inviting me to visit a certain 
park with him. Twenty times or more he 
invited me, but I invariably refused to go. 
Still he did not take “no” for an answer. 
Regularly as the Sunday came, his little 
round head bobbed into the house, bringing 
the never-ceasing invitation on his tongue. 
Wearied, at last, I asked my mother’s advice 
how to act. 

“Tell him that I do not allow you to go 
out with gentlemen without my company,” 
she said; “ that will silence him.” 

But she was mistaken, 

“Take your mother by all means, I like 
to see girls careful,” he responded; and I 
took this word to her. 





“ Let us go,” she said, “ we will have some 
sport.” 

I did not like the idea, but I went. At 
the park my mother ordered some ice-cream 
and cake for herself and me; Jimmy pleaded 
indisposition, and took nothing. 

“This cream is delicious,” said my mother, 
anon. “ More cream and sponge-cake, waiter.” 

Then some other things were ordered. My 
mother thought Jimmy penurious, and was 
having her revenge. Meanwhile our escort 
moved uneasily in his seat, gasping at every 
fresh order. My mother innocently inquired 
if he had a flea on him; but he shook his 
head in reply. Finally she arose, and an- 
nounced her readiness to return home. The 
poor fellow was very white around the mouth 
by this time, and now reached out his hand 
as if to stay us, stammering: 

“Ma’am, could you lend me a dollar or so ? 
I wasn’t prepared to buy only two creams. 
I didn’t take none myself on that account. I 
supposed one cream was all anybody wanted.” 

“Dear me! how unfortunate!” said she; 
“ my money is in my other dress pocket.” 

“ What shall I do?” cried the young man, 
in tones of desperation. 

“Go to the office and arrange it some way. 
It is near supper time, and we will not wait 
for your company.” 

On the way home we laughed every time 
we looked into each other’s faces, 

But a cure was effected. Jimmy number 
two never called again. I afterward learned 
from a mutual acquaintance that he pawned 
his beaver for the bill, and went home with 
a chip hat that he bought froma boy. He 
was also heard to make the remark that he 
was disenchanted. He knew he could never 
support a woman who could eat so much. 

Passing other lovers, about whom people 
saw comical things which for some reason 
did not strike me as being so very absurd, 
perhaps it was because I had more tender 
feelings than of yore, I come to a lover who 
annoyed me later in life. He was a youth of 
twenty, several years my junior, so tall that 
I had to look twice to see the top of his 
head; thin as a country editor’s pocket-book, 
and conceited as a Bantam rooster, He de- 
lighted in thread-bare outer clothes and dirty 
shirts, and considered himself a genius of a 
high order. He worked for me in my print- 
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ing-office, consequently I was thrown daily 
in his company, and, though he did not tell 
his love, his actions were enough to drive 
one wild. He had strange, dark-gray eyes, 
which took a terribly wild appearance when 
he was not pleased, and squinted up sickishly 
when he got in a loving humor. He had an 
ungainly nose, and very white teeth placed 
far in his mouth, giving his face an uncom- 
fortable look. Then bis straight, dark hair, 
no lock of which was ever guilty of even a 
wave, generally stood on ends, each individ- 
ual hair taking up life on its own account, 
and spurning its fellows. 

He was exceedingly attentive. If I at- 
tempted to clear up my desk, he went to 
work at it too; if I crossed the office for any 
article I wanted, he stumbled ahead of me 
and brought it to me; if I was making up a 
book-form, he annoyed me so by trying to 
hand me the rules, leads, coins, etc., that I 
sometimes ordered him out of my presence— 
only to find that he would not go; and more, 
he persisted in accompanying me home, in 
spite of my declarations that his attentions 
were objectionable to me. Once, when I was 
walking on the street with a gentleman, he 
had the audacity to step between us, and 
walk there until I reached my home. The 
next morning I found one of his poems on my 
desk. I will give one verse here as a sample : 

** Though the day doth bear no song, 
And the night be dark and long, 

When the storm-clouds gather o'er thee, 
And the hail falls thick and fast, 


Then I'll throw my strong arm round thee 
And uphold thee to the blast.” 


His voice was something between the 
quacking of a duck and the filing of a saw, 
sinking and rising from high to low and low 
to high along this scale, and he was always 
ginging. Belle Ma Hone was his song. He 
would squint up his eyes and look me in 
the face at the beginning, then turn them 
apward with— 

“Meet me at Heaven's gate, 
Sweet Belle Ma Hone.” 

I finally sent this ardent admirer out to 
canvass for my book. He spent his commis- 
sion-and fifty dollars of my money, then got 
“stuck ” in a country town, and wrote to me 
for assistance. But I let him stick. This 
disgusted him. He wrote me a farewell let- 
éer,:informing me in an underlined sentence 





that appearances are often deceitful. At last 
accounts he was much thinner in flesh than 
ever. Perhaps my readers will be surprised 
that after having three such ardent admirers 


I am still 
“ Wandering alone.” 


But so it is, and so it will be until the end 
of time, unless—well, I might as well out 
with it—unless the Professor finds in his ex- 
aminations of craniums some one peculiarly 
fitted for my “ queer” nature, who will take 
me at the Professor’s recommendation, when 
I shall cheerfully consent to become a victim 
to matrimony in order to further the progress 
of science, 


DEFINITE DUTIES. 


UCH valuable time is wasted, and 
many choice opportunities allowed to 
pass by unheeded, for want of a knowledge 
of definite duties. To know what one has to 
do, how to do it, and when it must be done, 
are the elements that form an intelligent ca- 
pacity for work, with the ability to perform it. 
Most boys have a goal set before them as 
soon as they start out in life, if not before, 
and are taught what steps to take in order 
to be successful in their pursuits; they have 
a definite aim—that is, if they are properly 
educated—and have definite duties devolving 
upon them. 

But with girls no such thing is attempted, 
and hence the idle, vapid, aimless lives of 
the majority of the sex. They are not to 
blame so much as are their parents and guard- 
ians, who put them on their feet and tell 
them to struggle along somehow or other, 
and look out for themselves. The capacity 
for looking out for one’s self is not an inher- 
ent quality; it frequently has to be fostered, 
sustained, and supported, until the latent 
idea becomes the ruling principle of life. 

Let one get up in the morning without 
having any definite idea as to what he is to 
busy himself about during the day, and he 
will be listless and languid, with every hour 


hanging heavy on his hands, putting off un- | 


til to-morrow what he might easily have done 
to-day, had there been a real necessity for 
his doing anything. What an awful record 
of misspent time must such an one present 
at the judgment-day ! 

On the contrary, with what alacrity one 
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rises to his work who knows what duties he 
has to perform; and what a joyful recom- 
pense is his when he feels that he has accom- 
plished a good day’s work. 

Definite duties nerve us to greater deeds, 
while vague and indefinite performances in- 
evitably result in sluggishness and indiffer- 
ence, if they do not lead to mischief and 
crime. To be engaged in no good work is 
an evil thing in itself, for the ear and heart 
of anidler are open to the suggestions of 
Satan, and so God sets benevolent traps for 
those who are wandering toward dangerous 
pitfalls, Sunday-schools have caught many 
a boat that was drifting along without chart 
or rudder, and fitting it out with a desirable 
cargo, commissioned it immediately for ser- 
vice—with souls for its hire. It can read its 
title clear, and is no longer at the mercy of 
wind or wave. See that child in its cradle! 
It does not know why it is here, or what are 
its duties! It isexpected to laugh when it 
is pleased, to grow in stature, to increase in 
strength, and to be wise in its day and gene- 
ration. But who is to teach it to do all this? 
It has hands; how shall they be used? It 
has feet; are they simply to support the 
body? It has an intellect and a will; who 
shall awaken them and give them the right 
direction ? 

God gave it to you; it isa diamond in the 
rough. Do you trust the care of it to Provi- 
dence? He has given his angels charge con- 
cerning it; but they have no power to educate, 
to train, or to discipline an immortal being. 
The child needs work; not hard, exhaustive 
labor, but work enough to keep up an inter- 
est in his surroundings, and furnish a “ safety- 
valve ” for excessive vitality. Let children 
do for themselves, occasionally, and let them 
know, early in life, the pleasure of doing for 
others. The parental love that shields the 
child from every trouble and exertion is 
ministering only to selfishness and fostering 
a spirit of indulgence and exclusiveness, 
which destroy the sweetest traits of child- 
hood. The angelic lineaments are obliterated 
by injudicious training. Begin early to sys- 
tematize your work, and you will be aston- 
ished to find how much more you can accom- 
plish than would be possible if you had no 
established mode of procedure, no definite 
duties. In order to build a house the work- 





men nee plans and specifications, and can 
you undertake to build a temple fit for the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit without having 
some idea of what your duties are? Improve 
the time; let your duties be well-defined, 
and there will be peace of mind, and an en- 
tering into joy, if you have been careful to 
work diligently and walk righteously. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
—__+0+——__ 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Ir was twenty years ago, and now I’m old and 
gray ; 

It startles me—the threads of hair so white I found 
to-day. 

My eyes are growing dim and my steps are weak 
and slow, 

Oh! where is now the laughing girl of twenty 
years ago? 


I wonder if my heart grows gray, like to my sunny 
. hair; 

Ah, me! they’ve been weary years of sorrow and 
of care. 

And as I sit to-night, by my firelight’s golden 
glow, 

My heart recalls one summer’s eve full twenty 
years ago. 


The stars shone soft and bright, and the gentle 
sighing breeze 

Sang lullabies to sleeping birds, whose cradle was 
the trees; 

We stood together hand in hand, with whispered 
words of love, 7 

With only summer flowers to hear, and glowing 
stars above. 


Heart answered heart; he loved me true, and I 
would have died for him; 

Ah, well! ’tis many years ago, yet my eyes will 
grow dim. 

*Twas only a light word spoken, but two hearts 
were full of pride, 

So we tread alone the path we should have walked 
in side by side. 


A word, a look, a jarring tone, and a lifetime of 
regret ; 

*Neath a careless touch a heart may break, and the 
music Time will set 

To the dreary words is a minor strain, mournful, 
deep, and low— 

Such is the song my heart has sung since twenty 
years ago. 


Ah, well! the sunny days of youth have glided 
far away ; 

I feel the heavy hand of Time, and my hair is 
growing gray; 

The shades of night have deepened, and my fire is 
burning low, 

And gone with the light are the girlish dreams of 
twenty years ago. LENORE, 
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' That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inhen 
itance, must be carefully propsgated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 2. 
OUR CURRENCY. 


E have, as a people, demonstrated the 

possibility of a “church without a 

bishop, and a state without a king.” We have 

also created a currency without a specie basis, 

and for eleven most trying years it has proved 
the best the world has ever seen. 

Specie, panic-struck, hid or ran away the first 
year of the war. The greenback bridged the 
chasm, and when, on return of peace, every- 
body anticipated a recurrence of the almost 
universal ruin which followed our other great 
wars, we moved on, to the astonishment of the 
world, “ prospering and to prosper.” 

It was a remarkable fact that while, at the 
close of the war, we moved on with steady 
steps, England and France reeled like drunken 
men. 

The reason was the healthfulness of our cur- 
rency, the strength of our money system; 
healthy because detached from that most fe- 
verish of all money elements, specie; strong, 
because based on the wealth of the nation—its 
goodness could not be doubted. But in all 
this “ we builded better than we knew.” 

When Mr. Chase, repulsed by the bullionists, 
issued his first $20,000,000 greenbacks, he apol- 
ogized for so doing, putting in the plea of ne- 
cessity ; and from that time to this the history 
of our currency has been a series of temporary 
expedients, compulsory in inception, empyric 
and spasmodic in execution. 

The child was born amid the sneers and 
curses of our enemies, and cold shoulders of our 
friends. If, with such a birth and nursing, it 
has in its youth been an angel of such good- 
ness and strength, what may we not expect of 
its manhood, if cultured with better surround- 
ings? 

In our last we demonstrated that the ele- 
ments yet required to perfect our currency 
were stability, elasticity, cheapness, volume, 
and convertibility, indicating the diagnosis of 
the disease, and now we propose to discuss the 
mode of cure. 

The contemporary of Luther taught religion 
only in an unknown tongue—the one by ser- 
mons in his own vernacular, the other by the 





eloquent teachings of the trees and flowers— 
the Gallileans learning only from the venerated 
Rabbins at the synagogues, or from the sancti- 
monious Pharisee at the street corners, have 
no more reason for surprise than our readers 
have at the very simple prescription for all 
these ailments. 

Let Congress pass a very simple, and, there- 
fore, easily-understood law, providing for the 
issue of treasury notes ( greenbacks) as legal tender 
Sor all purposes whatever, to the extent which the 
requirements of the country indicate, and make 
such legal tender reconvertible, at the option of the 
holders, into Treasury bonds bearing a rate of in- 
terest not much in excess of the average annual 
national increase of property—say 3.65 per cent. 
per year. 

This involves very little, if any, increase of 
the public debt, whether as represented in cur- 
rency or bonds, as the old bonds would be re- 
tired about as fast as the new ones would be 
issued, and a reservoir would thus be formed 
into which any surplus currency which might 
be afloat in a time of business inertia would 
gravitate as surely as the freshet seeks the 
ocean, and when the season of commercial ac- 
tivity again approaches, as certainly as the sur- 
plus waters of the spring-time are returned 
from the ocean by automatic action to vitalize 
vegetation, so would the life-current of the na- 
tion’s money respond to the demand, again to 
retire to its resting-place when its work should 
be accomplished. 

One of our ablest political economists (Wal- 
lace P. Groom) remarks : 

“In the tnterchangeability (at the option of 
the holder) of national paper money with Gov- 
ernment bonds bearing a jfized rate of interest, 
there is a subtile principle that will regulate 
the movements of finance and commerce as 
accurately as the motion of the steam-engine 
is regulated by ws ‘governor.’ Such paper 
money tokens would be much nearer perfect 
measures of value than gold and silver ever 
have been or ever can be.” 

The volume of our currency would thus reg- 
ulate itself and become elastic and redeemable. 
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The constantly increasing burdens of the 
people in paying rates of interest dispropor- 
tioned to production would exist no longer, 
and the Government would realize a large 
economy, as when the currency was out it 
would on that pay no interest, and when re- 
turned for redemption into 3.65 bonds, the rate 
in currency would be much less than it now is 
in gold. 

The nearest approach we have recently made 
toward legislation on this matter is as follows: 

On the 7th day of January, 1873, the Hon. 
William A. Buckingham (Ex-Governor of Con- 
necticut, now U. 8. Senator from that State) in- 
troduced a bill in the U. 8. Senate, extracts 
from which we give below, which was read 
twice and ordered to be printed. 

It was called up three days after, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, which, by its 
chairman, Mr. Sherman, reported it back on 
the 16th with an amendment, striking out all 
after the enacting clause, and inserting matter 
ef an entirely opposite and mischievous char- 
acter. If my memory serves me correctly, it 
was then “laid on the table.” 

Perhaps it was necessary that the evidence 
of our spring’s and autumn’s history should ac- 
crue to give further emphasis to the words of 
eloquence, experience, and wisdom, with which 
the distinguished author supported his bill. 

We quote below such portion of the bill and 
remarks as are pertinent to our present subject 
matter (the parenthesis and italics are ours) : 

“That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue bonds, as herein de- 
cribed, of denominations not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, and legal tender notes in denomi- 
nations not less than (five) dollar(s). 

“That United States legal tender notes, in 
sums of one thousand dollars and its multiple, 
shall, on demand by the holder thereof, be 
redeemed by the Treasurer of the United States 
(either in coin or) with United States bonds, 
the principal of which shall be payable on 
demand in legal tender notes, and the interest 
un which shall be payable semi-annually (in 
coin), at the rate of three and sixty-five one- 
hundredths per centum per annum.” 

We quote extracts from the remarks on the 
bill by Mr. Buckingham. 

* * * “The industrial interests of the coun- 
try require and demand a currency elastic, se- 
cure, and convertible into that which is of 
more value than the currency itself. <A circu- 
lating medium that shall combine these three 
qualities would stimulate our energies, increase 
our commerce, and facilitate exchanges both 


foreign and domestic. * * * The experience 
of more than three quarters of a century fur- 
nishes evidence that we have often exerted our 
energies until they have been nearly exhausted 
in order to maintain a system of specie pay- 
ments which, as yet, has been only intermit- 
tent. * * * 

“The internal commerce of the nation does 
not absolutely require specie resumption. * * * 
In looking over the country I notice its mar- 
velous progress, and when I see that industry 
has been richly rewarded, and that nearly 
every branch of business has been productive 
of profit during the past five years, I am not 
so ready as I have been to curtail the currency 
by an arbitrary statute for the sake of deceiv- 
ing the people with the old idea that banks 
can always maintain specie payments. They 
have not done it heretofore, for when the 
pressure came they were no more held by their 
obligations to redeem than was Samson held 

“by the green withes of Delilah. Nor am I 
willing to wait in a state of inactivity for busi- 
ness to increase until it shall make coin and 
paper of equal value. I would lay aside a 
theory which, in times of great commercial 
embarrassment, has furnished no relief, anc 
try the more excellent and practical measure 
of redeeming circulation in United State: 
bonds. * * * 

“The bill at first will cause a demand fo: 
bonds in exchange for legal tender notes, bu 
when the time shall come that an increase of 
currency will be demanded for business pur- 
poses, the tide will change, and notes will be 
in demand forbonds. Bonds will be exchanged 
for notes, and notes for bonds. This inter- 
changeability, taken in connection with free 
banking and central redemption, makes pro- 
vision for an elastic currency—a necessity long 
felt but never secured. 

“The business of the country is never sta- 
tionary, but is always contracting or expanding. 
When it contracts, bonds will be in demand ; 
when it expands, currency will be in demand. 
Whenever it shall contract, a man may have a 
surplus of capital in his business for which he 
will seek a temporary investment. The bill 
offers him United States bonds bearing inter- 
est, and gives him the privilege of taking back 
his capital whenever he shall require it. The 
certainty of receiving it whenever demanded 
will make it for his interest to take and hold 
the bonds until his necessities for currency are 
greater than fais necessities for interest. On 
the other hand, the business of the American 





people will vibrate toward the other extreme. 
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Agricultural products must be moved, labor 
on unsold manufactures must be paid for, 
stocks of merchandise must be carried over a 
dull season, and cornering speculations must 
be prevented without depending upon adven- 
titious aid from the Treasury Department, 
which, if rendered, will in the end prove to 
be unnatural, impolitic, and inadequate. This 
will require more currency. If the demand 
shall be so pressing that notes will be of more 
value than bonds, then men can obtain them 
according to their ability. 

“Money is the power that moves the com- 
merce of the nation. No Senate can deter- 
mine the amount that will be required until it 
can determine the nature and the amount of 
business to be transacted. This bill does not 
propose to limit either the power or the busi- 
ness, but to adjust the amount of the one to 
the necessities of the other upon automatic 
principles, so as to make use of all that shall 
be necessary, and no more. It will act like the 
regulator of the throttle-valve attached to a 
steam-engine. When the load which the ef- 
gine is to move is heavy, the valve opens and 
the steam presses upon the piston with sufli- 
cient force to carry it; when the load is less- 
ened, the valve closes and the power is not 
wasted. So, when business increases, it will 
open the channels through which currency will 
flow so long as it shall be required, and, as bus- 
iness contracts, it will return to the vaults of 
your banks. The exchange of bonds for notes, 
or of notes for bonds, will cause no excitement 
and produce no panic or alarm, but will meet 
the ever-changing conditions and demands of 
business. * * * Bonds will, at times, be 
worth more than coin. Again, this increas- 
ed demand for bonds will be for the home 
market, and save a large annual drainage of 
coin, which would otherwise go to pay interest 
abroad. 

“ The bill, if its provisions shall be carried 
out, will also establish our system of banking 
so firmly upon national obligations as to render 
the payment of the principal unnecessary, and 
relieve the present generation of those heavy 
burdens of taxation which it has borne for 
years past. 

“Mr. President, I am not an advocate for an 
inflated, irredeemable currency. It would over- 
whelm every industrial interest, and bury them 
in ruin. There should be no expansion with- 
out provision for positive redemption. They 
are practicable measures which, if incorpor- 
ated into a public act, will increase the value 
of national securities, reduce the rate of inter- 





est thereon, and give us an elastic currency re- 
deemable in that which will approximate the 
value of coin more closely, and maintain that 
value more uniformly than any other securities, 
Try them. They will produce no disturbance 
and cause no alarm in financial and business 
circles, but their influence will be as imper- 
ceptible, and yet as real, as the morning light 
which ushers in the perfect day.” 

Let us see how this law would practically 
work in supplying the deficiencies of our pres- 
ent (greenback) currency, considering them in 
the order quoted above. 

Stability would be insured, as our currency, 
for the first time in our history, being entirely 
under our own control, and based solely on our 
own property and production, would be free 
from the “entangling alliances” of the past, 
which have hitherto, in matters of finance and 
commerce, bound us as firmly to the dictation 
of Europe as if the Declaration of Independ- 
ance had never been proclaimed. 

This is, what it is intended to be, a startling 
statement, and if it is enough so to shy our 
leaders away from the deep ruts of the past, 
we shall be pleased. 

Let us see if it is substantiated by proofs: 

“The borrower is the servant of the lender,” 
is a very old truism. 

Being a new country, with everything to 
construct, and too enterprising and impatient, 
as a people, to wait for the slow accretions of 
our own industries and gains in developing 
national and private undertakings, we have al- 
ways been, are now more than ever, and for a 
long time must continue to be, a debtor nation. 
Gold ever has been, and we see no reason why 
it should not continue to be, the international 
regulator of exchanges between nations. 

While we fully concede to it this interna- 
tional function, we do not admit that this con- 
cession gives any claim to mix in our internal 
money relations. The shore line is the divis- 
ion. Our legal tenders sustain our industries 
and float our crops to that line; beyond that 
all is international and subject to specie liqui- 
dation of balances. 

Indeed, justice to our creditors, as well as 
ourselves, would indicate that the small amount 
of specie we hold in our own right should be 
devoted to that function. 

Bullionists argue that gold is the world’s cur- 
rency, and, thercfore, should be ours. This ar- 
gument on their side is not worth a row of pins 
—as, if it proves anything, it proves that we 
should accept monarchy, nobility, entail, and 
primogeniture, and other nuisances which, at 
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much cost of brains, blood, and money, we 
have happily shaken off. 

We freely accept, as above indicated, gold as 
an international regulator, but claim a distinct- 
ive currency for our domestic use, as fully and 
freely as we claim our other domestic institu- 
tions. 

When, by reason of war, financial disturb- 
ance, or any one of a dozen causes, Europe, our 
creditor, wants what we owe her, and calls for 
it in gold, if our currency is based thereon, 
the foundation is withdrawn and the super- 
structure tumbles, as it has always tumbled 
heretofore, burying in its debris the savings 
and hopes of half a generation. 

“He doth destroy mine house 

Who doth destroy the prop which holds mine house,” 

With gold demonetized, this is just our posi- 
tion. Our citizens owe balances to their Euro- 
pean creditors, variously estimated at from five 
hundred million to one thousand million 
dollars, payable on call. These balances will 
remain undisturbed just so long as our average 
rate of interest is very much higher than can 
be obtained in Europe (now from two to three 
times their rate), and no longer. 

Should the rate with them (implying an in- 
creased demand for money) rise to our level, 
er should our rate (implying a more ample 
supply) fall to theirs, those balances would be 
called for; in either case with precisely the 
same results—to wit: an advance in the price 
of gold. What of it? 

Before the small amount—small, contrasted 
with our liabilities—we hold could be drained, 
the augmented premium would have caused 
all kinds of exportable products and manufac- 
tures to be sought for, and bought at prices 
augmented nearly to the advance in gold— 
much to the benefit of the nation. Who is 
hurt? 

Another beneficial result would appear. In 
exactly the same ratio as the gold premium 
acted as a bounty to our producers, it would 
act as a protective, or probibitory tariff, on im- 
ports. Again, who is hurt? 

I am not sure but it would result in annihil- 
ating free-traders and tariff-men as such, grati- 
fying the former by closing the custom-houses 
and discharging the officials, and responding 
to the latter by an equivalent to a tariff, on a 
sliding scale, worked without cost, and also 
responding to all national requirements; thus 
not only developing all our industries to a 
hitherto unthought-of activity and extent, giv- 
ing our commerce the area of the planet for a 
market, but purifying our political atmosphere 





from the tendency to corruption engendered 
by political patronage, which presses on all its 
surface and permeates every pore. 

Our system designs no fraud on our foreign 
creditors, who are entitled to their dues when 
they want them—in fact, it facilitates their real- 
ization. 

We hold our gold (like all other merchandise 
and products) subject to the demands of our 
creditors, and, holding the same by so preca- 
rious a tenure, has it not always been rash to 
allow it to be the basis of our money, and espe- 
cially so now, when our currency has stood 
more firmly than ever, subjected to almost the 
greatest supposable strain for a dozen years, 
based on the property and production of the 
nation? Would it not now be insanity again 
to tangle all our ‘material interests in what 
Washington called an “ entangling foreign alli- 
ance” with Europe? 

Every banker knows the feverishness with 
which, in the former reign of King Bullion, 
European events were watched. 

If money was plenty on Threadneedle Street 
—Bank of England notes three per cent. per 
year, street rates one half per cent. less—for- 
eign creditors ordered their funds invested 
here; money plenty, discounts free, and “ every- 
thing lovely.” 

Then comes a European commotion. Ger- 
many or somebody else wants money. Gold 
goes out of the Bank of England. Interest 
advances there. Our foreign correspondents 
draw or order remittance; specie is shipped; 
discounts are shut off; loans on storage certifi- 
cates and other collaterals are called in; mer- 
chandise sacrificed at half the cost of produc- 
tion; the year’s savings of the merchant are 
gone in an hour. 

This is but a flurry, which occurs twenty 
times where a panic does once. 

The flurry is distressful—the panic is horri- 
ble. Grand -old firms, with assets twenty 
times enough to meet their liabilities, are upset, 
smashing smaller fry as they tumble. Honor- 
able merchants, who to pay the pound of flesh 
do not wait for Portia’s ruling, but pay it, if all 
their heart’s blood follow, so that their honor 
is saved. Daily and hourly destruction of life 
by the intensest torture. Wealth destroyed 
more rapidly than in war. Banks sympathiz- 
ing, but do no more, for at that crisis to afford 
relief would be their own legal destruction. 
Cities telegraphing, watching, listening to cities, 
hoping, trusting, praying that their neighbors 
would be the first to sunder the chain which 
is strangling the nation; and when the word 
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flashes from Albany that our metropolitan 
banks may clear their necks from the murder- 
ous halter and suspend, in an instant, simulta- 
neously, New York and Boston—with a heart- 
felt Thank God /—breathe. 

But at what a cost! the accumulation of a 
decade gone in an hour—and, with many, the 
last productive decade on earth, and, oh, their 
widows and orphans! 

Did such disastrous results, worse than sink- 
ing a navy, occur on any coast, millions, if 
necessary, would be expended for beacons to 
warn the sailors. Did they result from physi- 
cal malaria, not a Grand Jury in Christendom 
but would indict the cause as a nuisance. 

But we, with an infatuation more criminal 
than that of the worshipers of Juggernaut, 
consider these things as inevitable decrees of 
nature. 

And, in a sense, so they are, as was the 
plague of London, and more recent visitation 
of the cholera, decrees of nature until the 
Causes were removed, when the disease disap- 
peared with it. 

Men and bretheren! why will you not apply 
the same tests of analysis and synthesis to the 
nation’s life-blood which you do toa hen chol- 
era or a potato rot. 

We have above more facts to form a science 
on than Newton’s apple or Watt's tea-kettle 
afforded. The cause of the disastrous panics 
which have before the war so often prostrated 
our country, are directly traced to specie affil- 
jation; this is proved by the removal of the 
cause, which has always been followed by dis- 
appearance of the symptoms. 

This inference is further sustained by the 
fact that since our currency has been par- 
tially sundered from this feverish element, such 
deplorable phenomena have disappeared, and 
we have found our circulation healthy in just 
the same ratio as we have refrained from that 
disturbing cause. 

From the above we may deduce this axiom: 
As long as America bases her currency wholly 
or in part upon specie, Americans live finan- 
cially on European suffrance. 

In this connection we quote Mr. Charles 
Sears, one of our best political economists : 

“Independently of circumstances and on its 
merits, the ‘Specie Basis’ hypothesis is the 
most disorganizing element that ever obtained 
place in society, and its ghostly presentments 
ought to be laid without benefit of clergy when- 
ever they show in daylight. 

“On this hypothesis our monetary, industrial, 
and commercial system constitute a huge pyra- 





mid or cone standing upon its apex. Forty 
billions of property resting upon six billions 
of current production, which rests for its value 
upon say seven hundred millions of currency, 
which in turn for its value rests upon two hun- 
dred and fifty millions of specie, which, so far 
as our possession of it is concerned, depends 
upon the interest and the good-will of our 
rivals in industry and haters of our political 
system. 

“The precious metals, being limited in quan- 
tity, are insufficient to meet the demand for 
money to effect exchanges, and the quantity is 
supplemented by the fiction of paper money 
payable three or four dollars for one in coin. 
Here is an artificial limit to production and 
exchange. Coin being limited, bank notes on 
the specie basis must necessarily be so, even 
if the legitimate demand for money in produc- 
tion and exchange be, as it usually is, three 
or four times greater than the sum of coin and 
bank notes. At this point a system of extend- 
ed credits intervenes, and private obligations 
supplement the bank notes; so that, upon the 
day of liquidation, the balances would amount 
to ten, twenty, or fifty times the amount of 
coin. 

“Of course on this system all people in all 
times have been insolvent. Production and 
trade have been carried on upon suffrance. 
So jong as confidence continued unimpaired, 
the movements of property were kept up, but 
the exigencies of war, of local trade, of the 
stock and money speculators (the real money 
being limited in quantity invites speculation), 
the natural tendency of the system itself requiring 
periodical settlements, demonstrate the general 
insolvency. Within the last fifty years pay 
day has come quite regularly at the end of 
every ten years. Something—any one of a 
dozen or twenty causes, few know what—sets 
gold flowing out. Fifty millions withdrawn 
in a short time from their usual places of de- 
posit is quite sufficient to make the whole vol- 
ume of coin disappear from ordinary commer- 
cial circulation as completely as if it never 
existed. The ‘ Metallic Basis’ is gone, slipped 
out; the pivot of the system is dislocated ; 
somebody wanted it and took it; and the pyra- 
mid tumbles down, burying in its ruins three- 
fourths of a business generation. The creditor 
class does not even now get specie payment of 
balances from the debtors, but such property 
as may be in possession, or a list of uncollect- 
able credits. Nor does specie enter into ordi- 
nary commercial liquidations to much extent at 
any time. In the immense volume of our ex- 
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changes, specie payments do not enter to the 
extent of one-tenth of one per cent.; the pre- 
tense of specie payments, therefore, is a false 
pretense, not innocent by any means, but a 
ruinous falsehood ; which, together with the 
limited volume of currency incident to the sys- 
tem and the consequent high rate of interest, 
is rapidly concentrating in the hands of a small 
class, those who control gold, who ‘traffic in 
the revenues of Empire,’ the surplus earnings 
of the nation. 

“For a dozen years past we have enjoyed 
immunity from these commercial cataclysms, 
although during this period we carried on a 
devastating war, and our activities were sud- 
denly arrested and changed into new direc- 
tions, incident to the close of the war. Such 
immunity has been due to two causes: 

“First, to the fact that we cast out from our 
monetary system the lying pretense of specie 
payments. 

“ Second, to the larger volume of currency in 
circulation, enabling us to make exchanges 
with facility, and also to make cash settlements 
more largely than ever before, and so elimi- 
nating one element of bankruptcy from our 
dealings, namely, credit. Truth in our mone- 
tary system, and a larger volume of currency, 
saved us. 

“The laws governing the production and ex- 
change of property necessarily inhere in its 
representative, therefore the measure of mone- 
tary issue should be freely responsive to the 
demand for it in production and exchange. 
There would be the same propriety in restrict- 
ing production and exchange by law that there 
is in restricting by law the issue of the money 
required for production and exchange, provid- 
ed always that money represent property, and 
not person or credit. Money is the currency 
which floats property, by its title, from hand 
to hand, as water is a current to float property 
from place to place; and there would be the 
same wiadom in restricting the supply of water 
in our canals to one-third or other proportions 
of their capacity, as there is restricting the vol- 
ume of our currency to one-third or other pro- 
portion of the volume required to make ex- 
changes. In either case property perishes by 
detention in transit. 

“To establish and maintain a just balance, a 
working equilibrium between property and 
money, is a financial problem which, perhaps, 
only the people of the United States can solve. 
The opportunity has come, and the method 
has been indicated, namely, by a Government 
issue of bonds bearing a low rate of interest, 





which rate shall not much exceed the average 
annual increase of property and bond certifi- 
cates; the bonds and bond certificates to be 
mutually convertible, at the option of the 
holder. 

“These bonds to replace the existing bonds 
as rapidly as the conversion can he made. © 
They would still represent the public debt, but 
they also represent part of the cost of our civ- 
ilization ; they stand for a certain value, name- 
ly, our institutions, laws, usages; and for the 
present are a suitable basis of currency issue. 
They would constitute the reservoir into which 
any surplus currency would speedily flow when- 
ever the volume afloat should rise above the 
industrial demand. These bond certificates, 
together with coin certificates and coin, would 
provide a currency adequate to all our moneta- 
pum * * © 

“ Whenever we get out of debt, and have no 
further occasion to issue bonds, property cer- 
tificates, based on current production, may re- 
place the certificates issued on the bonds, and 
the current expenses of Government be paid 
from interest on loans. That is to say, the 
people, collectively, would loan their own 
money to themselves in their private capacity, 
and provide a currency at so low a rate of in-_ 
terest that our resources may be freely devel- 
oped without artificial restriction, and Govern- 
ment be maintained without other taxation 
than the small interest representing part of the 
annual increase of property. 

“Every step of change henceforth should 
contemplate a forward movement toward a 
popular monetary system, corresponding with 
our popular political and religious system, and 
not in any measure tending backward to the 
financial scheme of past ages, generated of, 
and in accord with, despotic institutions and 
caste society, and which has been for our in- 
dustries a system of organized destruction. 

“ Let us have a people’s money, and abolish 
credit in exchanges.” 

In future numbers we shall treat on the elas- 
ticity, cheapness, volume, and convertibility of 
our proposed system. 


——__+0e—_—_ 


THe Dome oF THE CaPrtoL.—The dome of 
the Capitol at Washington is the most ambi- 
tious structure in America. It is 108 feet 
higher than the Washington Monument in 
Baltimore, 68 feet higher than Bunker Hill 
Monument, and 23 feet higher than the Trin- 
ity Church tower in New York. It is the only 
considerable dome of iron in the world. It is 
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a vast hollow sphere of iron, weighing 8,000,000 
pounds. How much is that? About 4,000 
tons, or a weight of about 70,000 full-grown 
persons, or about equal to a thousand loaded 
coal cars, which, holding four tons each, would 
reach two miles and a half. 

Directly over your head is a figure in bronze, 
“America,” weighing 14,985 pounds. The 
pressure of the iron dome upon its piers and 
pillars is 12,477 pounds to the square foot. St. 





Peter presses nearly 20,000 pounds more to 
the square foot, and St. Genevieve, at Paris, 
66,000 pounds more. It would require, to 
crush the supporters of our dome, a pressure 
of 557,270 pounds to the square foot. The 
cost was about $1,000,000. The new wings 
cost $6,500,000. The architect has a plan for 
rebuilding the old central part of the Capitol 
and enlarging the park, which will cost about 
$3,200,000.— Zzchange. 





MAJOR J. 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK “EVENING MAIL.” 


HE photograph, by Sarony, from which 

we engrave the accompanying portrait, 
represents a fine piece of human sculpture, 
Those features may be considered classical. 
They are finely chiseled, and everything seems 








BUNDY, 


to be exactly in its place and in harmony. 
The head is well set on a compact, well-built 
body. The chest is full; the frame not large, 
but perfect in its proportions; and the Phy- 
siology is kept in excellent working condi- 
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tion, A healthy stomach, good circulation, 
ample breathing power, a tough, wiry, and 
solid muscle, ail indicate a fine quality of 
yorganization, with the Mental Temperament 
slightly predominating. There is no adipose 
matter here, no mud in that brain; but every 
nerve and every fiber is in tune, and responds 
promptly to its duty. There is great activity 


here—quite the opposite of a dull, slow, pew- ° 


tery condition. He may be considered a 
perfect magnet. Touch him where you will, 
and you strike fire. And yet all is under ex- 
cellent control, for there is a clear intellect 
and high moral sentiments. Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration, Hope, Benevolence, and 
Spirituality are well represented. His Faith 
will be in accordance with his intelligence, 
not blind; his Conscientiousness demands 
justice; his Veneration makes him obedient 
to the Divine will. He is reasonably cau- 
tious, and therefore prudent; he is dignified, 
manly, self-relying, and steadfast, and will 
hold to his convictions and principles, 

Socially he is warm, genial, companion- 
able, but not over familiar, He respects 
himself, and commands the respect of his 
fellows. Quick to perceive, he penetrates 
the minds and characters of others, and can 
read them well. 

He has Ideality, and is tasteful; Sublimity, 
and enjoys the grandeurs of nature, so also 
poetry, oratory, and the beauties of art. 
His Language is sufficient to give freedom in 
expression, without great copiousness, He 
can both write and speak with fluency. 

Were we in the habit of making predic- 
tions of men, we should feel safe in saying 
that Mr. Bundy will grow in favor and in 
the confidence of the publie as he grows in 
years, and that away along down in time to 
come we shall hear of him and find him in 
the front ranks among men who are respect- 
ed, trusted. In the homely phrase of the 
Mississippi boatmen we may say that he “ will 
do to tie to.” 





The following biographical sketch gives 
particulars of Mr, Bundy’s past and present 
standing. A young tree from New England 
soil, planted and nurtured in the great 
West, must take deep root and become larger, 
more liberal than it would have been possi- 
ble, had he remained in his New England 
hills, New England is excellent nursery 
ground; the great West is the field in which 
men ripen and their characters become more 
comprehensive and powerful. 


Mr. or, as he is usually addressed, Major 
Bundy was born at Colebrook, N. H., about 
the year 1836. In his early childhood his 
parents removed to Beloit, then in Wisconsin 
Territory. After completing a collegiate 
course of training he studied law, attending 
the Harvard Law School, and afterward re- 
turning to Wisconsin for the purpose of en- 
tering upon practice. He, however, did not 
long continue in this relation. Circum- 
stances favoring, and his mind naturally in- 
clining him in that direction, he gravitated 
into journalism. He became connected with 
the Daily Wisconsian, a paper published in 
Milwaukee. From that he went to the Sen- 
tinel, a morning paper published in the same 
city, and with which he was connected as 
editor for two years. During the late war 
he was drawn into the army, acting as an 
Aide-de-Camp on the staff of General Pope, 
At th close of the war he came to New 
York, and became attached to the edito- 
rial corps of the Hvening Post, and was its 
literary, dramatic, and musical critic for about 
three years, substantially performing three 
men’s work. On leaving the Post he assumed 
editorial charge of the New York Honing 
Mail in the latter part of 1868, and has re- 
mained in that connection down to the pres- 
ent time. 

The position of the Mail in journalism is 
somewhat peculiar in two or three features 
of its management, which in this stirring age 
of political conflict and the strife of opin- 
ions, to say nothing of the rapid changes, 
might have been thought calculated to con- 
tribute to its failure rather than to give it 
the extensive circulation and success which 
it has secured. Mr. Bundy, however, thought 
that there was room for a paper of the sort 
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he conducts, and his aim has apparently 
been to keep out of journalistic fights, and 
also to maintain a neutral position in the 
arena of partisan warfare. The field which 
the Mail has occupied has been chiefly in the 
line of literature and art, and of musical and 
dramatic criticism; and in connection with 
these interesting subjects the discussion of 
those social questions which arise in the eur- 
rent of American life. In its freedom from 
partisan associations the paper has had the 
entré to persons and places where it would 
not otherwise have been received, and so has 
been able to exercise no small influence upon 
the thought and social life of its many 
readers. Its tone has generally been elevat- 
ed, one chief object being to exercise a sort 
of reformatory bearing by its being able to 
espouse any cause or side as might be deemed 
wise. One creditable fact in the record of 
the Mail is that it has never resorted to sen- 
sation for the purpose of increasing its circu- 
lation or strengthening its financial basis. It 
has avoided bitterness or hostile personalism, 
while at the same time it has been very de- 
cided in its utterances, and has displayed no 
disposition to shirk the consequences of them, 

One good illustration of the method adopt- 
ed in considering public questions appears 
in its treatment of the old political Ring 
troubles of our city. The Mail, being outside 
of the party arena, waited until the New 
York Times produced the proofs of its 
charges against the members of thé Ring, 
but as soon as those proofs were produced, 
then it immediately entered into the contest, 
and was just as earnest as the Times in its 
attacks upon the arrant scoundrelism of the 
corrupt officials. During this time, too, the 


Mail exhibited marked ability; at all events, 


it seriously hurt the Ring, and proved a most 
important auxilary in behalf of political re- 
form in its endeavor to break up a powerful 
conspiracy against the people. 

More recently, in another newspaper at- 
tack upon a great wrong, it stood in the 
front; this occurred when an effort was 
made by a wicked and powerful clique to 
corner gold in the market. The World and 
the Muil, according to the Nation, fought 
that battle almost alone, and, as is well known, 
the scheme of the gold gamblers failed mis- 
erably, because the banks, taking their cue 





from the warnings of these newspapers, be- 
came alarmed lest their directors should step 
in and inquire as to how they were conduct- 
ing their business. 

While Mr. Bundy was in Wisconsin, he 
took strong ground in reference to the deci- 
sions of the State Courts on the great ques- 
tions involved in the Fugitive Slave law, 
such decisions being generally against the 
United States. He perceived the inconsist- 
ency of these adjudications, and felt himself 
impelled to publish a pamphlet entitled, “Are 
we a Nation?” which attracted a good deal 
of attention, and was considered the best 
argument made in favor of the constitution- 
ality of that important act of Congress. His 
study of the law was unusually thorough; 
he gave more attention to the underlying 
principles of national and State jurisprudence 
than most students, and so brought to the 
consideration of those questions, which were 
raised constantly in the early stages of the 
war, & mind well stored with accurate knowl- 
edge, both historical and legal, and thus was 
capable of taking a more comprehensive and 
discriminating survey of the elements dis- 
turbing the public mind. 

He always had a strong taste for reading 
history and biography, and also for literary 
criticism. He wrote two articles, one on 
D'Israeli, and one on the American doctrine 
of neutrality, which obtained considerable 
notice, the latter being attributed to Mr. 
Godwin, and the former called by the New 
York World one of the two or three best crit- 
icisms which had lately appeared on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

His criticisms of the drama, art,social life, 
etc., as they appear in the Mail, have some- 


‘thing more than the commonplace character 


of ordinary newspaper articles, for the reason 
that they enter more deeply into their phil- 
osophy and rationale. He is a very careful 
yet pleasant writer; one who exhibits marked 
affection for the pen. He writes in such a 
clear, natural way, that the reader is gener- 
ally able to understand exactly what he 
means. Few writers have a better faculty 
for adapting their opinions and reasonings 
to the public appreciation. 

Although he has devoted himself with so 
much earnestness to literature, and conducts 
a paper practically neutral in politics, yet he 
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has strong political leanings, and has for 
years given much of his time to an active 
participation in political affairs. He was 
an efficient member of the Committee of 
Seventy on the state of municipal affairs in 
the city of New York from its organization 
in 1871, and is also a member of the Union 
League Club. From time to time he has been 
called upon to address public meetings, de- 
liver lectures, and to enact other important 
parts in the field of civil life. 

Personally, Mr. Bundy is of medium height, 
with dark hair and eyes, and corresponding 
complexion, and weighs about 150 pounds. 
His health is uniformly excellent, having in- 
herited a capital constitution, well marked 
for its wiry tenacity and endurance, while his 
habits have been well regulated, and such 
instrumentalities made use of as conduce to 
vigor of body and clearness and force of 
mind. His brain is large and his nervous 
system elastic and sprightly. He works 
rapidly while at work, and is capable of 
long-continued mental exertion without ex- 
periencing much fatigue. He is eminently 
a social man; is widely known in the com- 
munity and esteemed for his talents, straight- 
forward conduct in his profession and friend- 
liness of disposition. 

#06 

Cost or our ScHoors.—In 1872, according to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
the benefactions to colleges and universities in 
the United States amounted to $6,282,461.63, 
distributed as follows: California, $90,000; 
Connecticut, $44,600 ; Delaware, $700; Illinois, 
$112,000; Indiana, $224,000; Iowa, $86,840; 
Kansas, $31,736; Kentucky, $36,136; Maine, 
$10,125; Massachusetts, $1,916,995.48 ; Michi- 
gan, $43,594; Minnesota, $22,796; Mississippi, 
$35,000; Missouri, $60,000; New Hampshire, 
$96,500; New Jersey, $532,000; New York, 
$1,450,944.15; North Carolina, $15,000; Ohio, 
$159,000; Oregon, $20,000; Pennsylvania, 
$464,450; Rhode Island, $60,450; South Car- 
olina, $20,000; Texas, $22,000; Tennessee, 
$159,050; Vermont, $1,500; Wirginia, 220,025 ; 
West Virginia, $41,300; Wisconsin, $45,360; 
Colorado Territory, $10,150; District of Col- 
umbia, $225,000. Louisiana and Alabama are 


not here. Utah is not mentioned, nor are sey- 
eral of the other Territories. There are Wyo- 
ming, Nevada, Montana, Washington, Dako- 
tah, etc. Were the statistics all in, we presume 
the amount would exceed $10,000,000. 
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THE END. 


ERE we are, dear reader, at the 
end of another volume, and near 
the close of the year 1873. The uner- 
ring finger of Time points to day and 
date on the dial, which record the fact 
that we are 
“ A year’s march nearer home.” 

And must we, mental sojourners, now 
part? Written orders were sent here 
for a twelvemonth’s trip. We booked 
you, dear reader, accordingly, and now 
our contract is fulfilled. We await fur- 
ther advices. 

It has been our endeavor to keep, not 
only abreast of the times, but a little 
ahead. Not so far, however, as to be 
lost sight of by the toiling millions whom 
we would enlighten, and encourage, and 
point the way énward and upward to- 
ward the source of all knowlege, all 
goodness, and all wisdom, where only 
may be found that perfection of charac- 
ter and peace of mind which passeth 
understanding. 

Whether our work has proved profit- 
able to all, we can not tell; but this we 
do know, it has been pleasant to us, and 
we have tried to make it so to you. 

To get money was not the chief object 
of our undertaking. We were satisfied 
when expenses were met, and all profits 
were dedicated to enrich the JourNaL 
with original matter and illustrations. 
As to how well this has been done the 
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Journat itself must speak. That we 
have escaped the financial rocks on which 
many enterprises have been wrecked, we 
are duly thankful, So far there has been 
no break, no interruption in the regular 
monthly issue of this magazine since its 
commencement in 1838. 

We have many good things in store 
for the new volume, All the faculties 
are engaged to speak and work in the in- 
terest of the PurenotogicaL JourNAL. 
Causality and Comparison will attend to 
logic and analysis. They will ask and 
answer many questions, Ideality will 
poetize among the spheres, and speak 
her sentimentsinrhythm, Constructive- 
ness will put all his machinery in motion; 
he will call other faculties to his aid, de- 
velop new ideas, and secure patents for 
new inventions, Necessity,“ you know,” 
is his mother. Mirthfulness and Imita- 
tion will make lots of fun, by “taking 
off” the peculiarities of those who are 
eccentric. They will insist upon the cor- 
rectness of the old saw, that “a little 
nonsense now and then is relished by the 
wisest Individuality, Locality, 
and other perceptive faculties will go 
out on exploring expeditions, hunting 
for that same old “pole;” whether they 
find it and climb it is another “open 
question.” May they not get frozen in! 
These same faculties will go hunting 
among the stars for new planets, and 
with Acquisitiveness will prospect among 
the mountains for minerals and money. 
Acquisitiveness in this way hopes to 
make a mint of money. Benevolence 
will look after the charities, build new 
hospitals, improve the condition of pris- 
oners, and with Conscientiousness near 
at hand, will settle personal and national 
disputes and quarrels by arbitration ra- 
ther than by force. 

Destructiveness will find enough to do 
in blasting rocks, tunneling mountains, 
felling forest trees, opening rivers and 
harbors, building railways, etc., without 


men.” 





going to war or practicing revenge on 
his neighbors. No more wars, if you 


please. Christianity teaches a better 
way. Belligerency and bombast will 


step to the rear, while Conscientiousness, 
Veneration, and Benevolence, and the rea- 
soning powers will take the lead, Com- 
bativeness will continue to discuss ques- 
tions and fight with tongue and pen as 
is his will or wont; and when home 
(Inhabitiveness) is invaded by vaga- 
bonds who live down among the per- 
verted passions and become burglars, or 
when mad dogs or prairie fires show 
themselves, Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness will be called on and bring them 
under control. 

Secretiveness will set traps to catch 
rogues and other “varmints,” and bait 
hooks to catch fish. Secretiveness will 
be as wise as a serpent, if not as harm- 
less as a dove. Acquisitiveness will 
count coppers (or currency), and Secre- 
tiveness will try hard to keep them; but 
Benevolence, Ideality, the affections, the 
intellect, and their neighbors, will make 
frequent drafts on him, and cringe as he 
may he will be compelled to “shell out.” 
Conjugality will want a wedding ring, 
Philoprogenitiveness will demand a new 
frock for the babe, and Inhabitiveness 
will want a home of its own. Then 
school-houses and churches must be built, 
and Acguisitiveness must furnish the 
means. 

Self-Esteem wants to be captain, and is 
very dignified, standing erect, assuming 
an attitude of assurance, and expecting 
others to submit. Approbativeness de- 
sires to be praised; she decorates her- 
self with royal robes, plumes herself 
with fine feathers, and, when perverted, 
piles on the agony in the shape of false 
hair, wampum, and great big humps, 
something like dromedaries. Mrs, Grun- 
dy is the mistress of Approbativeness, 
and the weak women and silly men fall 
down and worship her. Alimentiveness 
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looks after the good things, fills the cel- 
lar with eatables, and smacks his lips 
over the dainties. He gathers in the 
corn and fruits, and such lots of vege- 
tables as will last all winter. When per- 
verted, Alimentiveness drinks bad whis- 
ky, smokes or chews nasty tobacco, and 
becomes a self-indulging nuisance. His 
right or normal use re-supplies the oil of 
life which burns out by physical and men- 
tal exertion. 

Time and Tune want pianos, melo- 
deons, organs, music-books, etc. The 
Quakers ignore Tune, and will have none 
of it. Sublimity will discourse on the 
grandeurs of the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yosemite, Niagara, and go into ecstasies 
while standing on Inspiration rock, or 
while looking up into the tops of the big 
trees which reach away into the heavens. 
He also delights in a storm at sea, pro- 
viding Cautiousness does not sound an 
alarm of danger. But, even then, Sub- 
limity swings his hat and hurrahs to the 
earthquake, the avalanche, and the vol- 
cano. Thunders and lightnings delight 
him. He also glories in tragedies, and 
may incline to extravagance, but must 
not be permitted to go to extremes. 

Hope will “keep the heart whole,” 
and will buoy one up when in trouble, 
She reaches into the great beyond, and 
with Spirituality, the faculty of the proph- 





et and the seer, at her elbow, foresees 
and foretells coming events. Is the power 
of clairvoyance possible ? Is there, indeed, 
a window through which the human soul 
can see into the great beyond? 

Veneration will bow down and wor- 
ship God. He counsels respect, meek- 
ness, humility, obedience, and submission 
to the Divine will. With Ideality and 
Sublimity, Veneration glorifies God, and 
with Faith and Hope he prays without 
ceasing—which, freely translated, simply 
means a constant desire to be one with 
God, and a well-wisher to all the race. 

We could thus go on indefinitely enu- 
merating the function of the faculties; 
but it is our intention to marshal all 
these faculties and forces into our service. 
The PurenotocicaL JouRNAL is the ve- 
hicle through which they will manifest 
their powers and contribute their teach- 
ings. If there be such a thing as a scr- 
ENCE OF MIND, we have its basis, and 
propose to work in accordance with its 
principles and teachings. Will you, read- 
er, go with us? We wait to hear from 
you, trusting you will not only return 
yourself, but bring others with you. We 
wish to disseminate these truths through- 
out the continent—nay, throughout the 
globe. Will you by your presence and 
material aid co-operate with us in this 
useful and ennobling enterprise ? 


——_+9e—___—_—_- 


OUR YEAR’S WORK. 


ESIDES the PHreno.ocicaL JOURNAL 
- and the Science of Health—now a fix- 
ture in hygienic literature—we have pub- 
lished and republished during the present 
year more than seventy-five different books, 
all relating directly or indirectly to the 
SCIBNCE OF MAN, his constitution, character, 
capabilities, health, culture, discipline, gov- 
ernment, improvement, and so forth. We 
have given more than a hundred lectures, pop- 
ular and professional, and have delineated 
the characters of several hundred persons, 
giving charts with full written statements to 





many, and merely oral descriptions to oth- 
ers. We have visited convicts in prisons, 
lectured in insane asylums, to keepers and 
patients; before temperance societies, and 
have instructed a class in “Character Read- 
ing,” oratory, organizing and managing pub- 
lic meetings, etc. In our classes we teach 
theoretical and practical Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, Anatomy, Physiognomy, Ethnology, 
and Psychology. 

We are now sending our publications to 
all parts of the world which are opened to 
civilization—China, Japan, Africa, New Ze- 
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land, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, Nor- 
way, Greenland, British Columbia, etc., be- 
sides having them for sale in bookstores in 
the principal European cities. We have some 
two thousand local agencies in America, 
through whom our books and JourNALs are 
supplied. Many lecturers on Physiology, 
Phrenology, Health, ete., also distribute 
books through their audiences, 

We also supply Phrenological societies and 
lecturers with cabinets of busts, skulls, mani- 
kins, skeletons, portraits—size of life —in 
sets, mounted on canvas, and in sheets, with 
all needed apparatus. 

We have added a number of skulls, human 
and animal, to our museum during the past 
year, also portraits of distinguished and of 
notorious, characters. The late Captain Jack 
and his confederate Modocs have a place in 
our gallery. We have also received speci- 
mens from Arctic explorers,the Rocky Mount- 
ains, ant-from other quarters, all of which 
we hope to preserve for future generations, 
especially after we have secured a fire-proof 

gvuilding, which we hope to do through the 
munificence of some man or men of means, 
who will denote, say $100,000, or more, for 
the purpose. At present, our capital is all 
employed in our missionary work of dissem- 
inating the truths of science relating to MAN 
and his development. In this good work we 
are heartily seconded by hundreds of willing 
hearts. We are often moved to give thanks 
to God for the hearty expressions of encour- 
agement received from co-workers, who take 
hold of this reformatory movement from no 
other motives than the desire of doing good. 
Letters come pouring in to us by every post 
breathing sentiments like the following: “‘ Go 
on in your noble mission; you are doing 
God’s service.” * * * “Here is good cheer, 
as well as dollars—subscription money—for 
keeping on the glorious work in which you 
are engaged.” * * * “My wife requests me 
to resubscribe for what she calls the best 
magazine she ever read.” Another says she 
‘can not keep house without it.” “My son, 
now in college, is doing all he can to intro- 
duce the JouRNAL among the students. He 
thinks it will save them—those who read it 
—from falling into many pernicious habits, 
which ruin so many of our young men.” 
“The Journal has taught me ‘how to 





live.” “I look for each new issue with 


eagerness, assured of a rich feast of good 
things.” “Had I known twenty years ago 
what I have lately learned through your pub- 
lications, I should have rejoiced in health, 
instead, as now, suffering the torments of a 
permanent invalid through ignorance of the 
laws of health.” “Blessings go with you, 
say I, in teaching the people how to make 
the most of themselves.” “I now see my 
mistake in choosing an occupation which 
was always distasteful to me, and in which I 
have struggled half a lifetime to little or no 
purpose. Had I been put on the right track, 
success would, no doubt, have crowned my 
efforts.” 

Such congratulations, such sentiments, are 
most assuring and encouraging. The fact 
that our labors are not in vain, that here and 
there is one who has found “a new life” 
through reading the columns of our publica- 
tions, would quicken our blood and stimu- 
late our efforts should our enterprise as an 
individual effort not “ pay,” according to the 
common significance of the term. The fact 
that it does pay a splendid interest on the in- 
vestment in the way of improved health, im- 
proved thought, instructed minds to hun- 
dreds of readers, is glory and satisfaction 
enough. We only ask for such pecuniary 
support that will keep the good work going 
on. And we know that there are enough 
enlightened lovers of their kind among our 
readers to prevent any interruption in this 
work. The world has too great a need of 
earnest laborers to suffer the suspension of 
any well-directed, ameliorative efforts. 


——+0e—_—_. 


BY THE NECK UNTIL DEAD. 


F the execution of this terrible sentence, 

the supreme fiat of human law, the 
writer was recently constrained to be a wit- 
ness, A gigantic negro, strong, sensual, a 
perfect human animal, had been adjudged 
guilty of murder and condemned to the gal- 
lows. Having been convicted on cireumstan- 
tial evidence, he made several efforts to secure 
a new trial, and was for a few months hope- 
ful of escape from his doom. Some weeks 
before doomsday he became convinced that 
all such efforts were futile. This conviction 
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produced no perceptible change in his de- 
meanor. Twice a day, until a short time 
before his execution, the doomed man went 
out into the jail-yard for air and exercise. 
His limbs were fettered with what are tech- 
nically called “ stiff irons,” which consist of 
a fetter on each ankle, with a stiff bar, about 
eighteen inches long, connecting the two. 
From the windows of the several corridors 
overlooking the yard, the prisoners watched 
for his appearance, and greeted him with 
jeers, questions, and audible comments on 
his bearing and looks. Such remarks as 
these are samples of the best. Much of what 
was said was of the most polluting character. 
“Hello, Tom! How are you, old boy?” 
“ What a neck! Take tough hemp to stretch 
that.” ‘ How’s your appetite, Tom?” 

“Tom” would roll his cigar between his 
thick lips, chuckle, and shout back with an 
oath, “I’m bully.” He frequently indulged 
in a shuffle to show how well he could man- 
age his stiff irons. His manner throughout 
was full of coarse bravado. 

A week before his execution the gallows 
was erected in full view of his cell, and his 
walks in the yard ceased. Not so the com- 
ments of the prisoners. Jests, coupled with 
obscene allusions, were bandied about. The 
gallows, and its victim staring out through 
the grates at it, was a frequent theme, but 
the comments were always jocose, never seri- 
ous. If any thought of the solemn character 
of the expected event, they kept it buried 
in their own bosoms. The day was looked 
forward to with such eagerness, as we see 
exhibited by boys expecting the advent of 
the circus. Muny oaths were uttered, because 
during an execution all the prisoners are 
locked into their cells, and those were sub- 
jects of special envy whose cell-doors com- 
manded a view of the gallows. One man 
experimented until he found that by holding 
& mirror at a particular angle he could see 
the reflection of all that transpired, and was 
much elated by his success. On the day of 
the execution, this man watched the scene, 
and reported each act in the drama to his 
fellow-prisoners in that corridor, in loud, ex- 
cited whispers. Of several scores of prisoners 
within hearing of the tragedy, but one mani- 
fested any suitable emotions, and he was a 
colored man held for trial for murder. Con- 





fined in a close, solitary dungeon, he manag- 
ed, notwithstanding his heavy irons, to climb 
up to the ventilator above his door, where he 
could see the details of a scene in which he 
has great reason to apprehend he may soon 
be called to repeat. 

The tragedy was impressive. In the square 
yard of the jail (inclosed by a massive brick 
wall) stoud the leaden-hued gallows. A 
strong cordon of neatly uniformed police 
kept back the chosen witnesses and such yol- 
untary spectators as had been admitted. 
Several Roman Catholic priests administered 
the last rites prescribed by their ritual, while 
the excellent warden and his assistants stood 
with grave faces and uncovered heads around 
the felon and the priests, He, the one for 
whom all this preparation had been made, 
towered above the others as Saul did over 
his brethren, and, with pinioned hands and 
feet, stood intently listening to the low, 
mournful voice of the officiating ‘priest. 
Above him were the beam and rope; beneath, 
the coffin to receive his body; around him 
the officers of the law and the witnesses to 
its execution. In the upper windows, and 
on the roofs of the houses commanding a 
view of the yard, were numerous spectators, 
among whom were women and children. 
One of the officers standing behind him ad- 
justed the noose to his neck. The dark, oily 
face changed instantly to a dull chsrcoal tint, 
through which, as through a veil, appeared 
an under hue of ashy gray. One quick com- 
prehensive glance at the clear blue sky over- 
head, and then the black cap was drawn over 
his face, and in an instant the sharp fall of 
the trap, the whirr of the running rope, the 
dull thump of its checking, and the tremor- 
ous vibration of the beam, told that the sen- 
tence was executed, the majesty of the law 
vindicated, and another solemn warning ut- 
tered against the crime of murder. 

Now for the moral effect. To the prison- 
ers within it was simply an exciting spec- 
tacle which nearly all would have been glad 
to witness, and elicited a running fire of com- 


ments. “He didn’t die game a bit,” said 
one. “No, I told you he’d wilt,” said. an- 
other. “I mind me how Jim Grady hung,” 


said a third. “Jim didn’t brag and bully 
round beforehand, but kept quiet, listened to 
the priest, and then, when the time came, 
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shook hands with us all, said good-by, and 
walked out like a man, Ah, a good boy was 
that same Jim, and a pity ‘tis to hang the 
likes of him.” 

The spectators, outside the line of police, 
had selected the most eligible stands for a 
good look, and until the fatal moment they 
gazed at the victim as though he were a huge 
ape, or some other Darwinian relative, 
brought out for their inspection, One per- 
eon, in clerical garb (he is an itinerant 
preacher over a small charge in this vicinity) 
stood there, smoking nonchalantly, stroking 
his long, sandy beard with an air that said 
plainly enough, “See how coolly I take it. 
I've good nerves, I'd have you know.” 

In all that group of upturned faces, not 
one indicated any thought of the solemn fact 
that here was a human soul to be sent sum- 
marily before the bar of the Most High. It 
was « sensation, and they made the most of 
it. When the trap fell, some changed their 
positions so as the better to watch the swing- 
ing of the body; others lit their cigars, or 
compared watches as to the time; one man 
sketched the scene for some one of the “ Iilus- 
trated” filthies; and there was much the same 
neighborly conversation as ensues when Van 
Amburgh escapes in safety from the lion’s 
cage, or Herr Reckless accomplishes the dan- 
gerous trapeze, at the imminent hazard of 
his neck. 

The priests, the officers of the law, and the 
police guard, were all of serious demeanor ; 
the spectators were happy in the enjoyment 
of an vnusual sensation, and the prisoners 
had exciting food for conversation for several 
days to come, and were glad of it. 

But who was warned? Who deterred from 
murder in the future? Certainly not the 
prisoners or spectators, who were made more 
or less jolly by the execution. The catalogue 
of murderers is increased weekly in this vi- 
cinity, so it could not have produced much 
outside efficacious result. 

Is it not about time to repeat the old cry, 


« oui bono?” or to adopt the terse belief of © 


honest Horace (Greeley that the world has 
better use for men than to hang them ? 

Is the law a minister of vengeance? Is it 
designed to bring sinners to repentance ? 
What reasonable hope is there that the mur- 
derer condemned to die will repent “ unto 





life,” when his mind is divided between fears 
of his impending doom, and hopes and 
schemes for avoiding it? His prayers are 
more fervent for escape from the halter than 
from hell, from the shadow of the gallows 
than from the fire of the pit. 

Granted that the murderer has forfeited 
his right to life for his own uses, have no 
others a claim upon it? Are not the wife, 
the fatherless children, the aged parents, or 
other dependents of his victim to be consid- 
ered? Does not society owe support to 
those who have been robbed by violence of 
the hand on which they leaned? If human 
law fails to guard life, is it not bound to 
make amends to those who have lost all 
through the act of the criminal? Would 
not life-long, unpardonable confinement at 
hard labor, for the benefit of the family of 
the victim, be a more reasonable, a more 
Christian method of punishing crime com- 
mitted, and preventing its continuance ? 

Would not the hope of the sinner’s repent- 
ance be more likely to be well founded? 
This is not a plea for sentimental pity for 
the murderer—the present law evokes that; 
but what is best for the man, for society, for 
the State ? Will not the certainty that con- 
viction will be followed by sure, life-long, 
unpardonable punishment be more likely to 
deter the “dangerous classes” from crime, 
than the extreme penalty against which so 
much of Christendom conscientiously pro- 
tests? No; the felon condemned to death 
is a hero in the eyes of his fellows. He is 
well clothed, his appetite is pampered, he 
smokes the choicest cigars ; his sayings and 
doings are the themes in which reportorial 
fancy revels, to the intense delight of thou- 
sands of morbid readers. He is a man to be 
aided to escape, by legal shrewdness, execu- 
tive clemency, or surreptitious means, All 
these failing, he is expected to be the star 
actor in his own tragedy, and to drop out of 
this earthly life in a plucky and becoming 
manner. 

“ By the neck until dead” has a terrible 
sound, when uttered in sonorous tones by 
the presiding judge, but deep down in the 
heart of the offender would sink the more 
terrible sentence, “solitary confinement at 
hard labor for life, which by law is debarred 
from appeal, commutation, or pardon,” 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 
THE NEW TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


HATEVER may be said of the premi- 

um business, as generally conducted, 

we feel warranted in affirming that our sub- 

scribers have generally been satisfied with 

such presents as have been accorded them 

in connection with the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 

wa and the Science oF Heattu. Our lists 

have ever been open to scrutiny; and no one 

who has examined them has declared that 
he found a “ gift horse.” 

It is not, however, altogether creditable to 
the taste of the masses that the premiums 
which publishers have generally found to 
draw best are of the cheap, insubstantial, and 
unpractical order; and so they have been led 
to offer objects possessing more glitter than 
usefulness, But, at the risk of loss, and of 
being considered lacking in shrewdness, we 
have placed before the reading public as 
incentives for subscribing to our periodicals, 
many articles of real merit and every-day 
utility, while the ornamental and tasteful 
were not omitted from the schedule. 

Now, we make an addition to the list, in 
the shape of an article whose usefulness is 
instantly recognized, viz., a Terrestrial Globe. 
This is not a mere toy, but a veritable means 
of instruction, being manufactured for the 
use of schools, and all who would assist 
themselves in the study of geography, by an 
apparatus at once moderate in cost, and yet 
showing the relative positions of the coun- 
tries of the world, and the important prov- 
inces, rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, and 
other special features which constitute a good 
aid to a most interesting study. It is em- 
phatically multum in parvo. One would 
tnink that such a globe was an indispensable 
article in every school, however small; and 
yet there are hundreds of places in this land 
of free education where the globe and its 
use are unknown to the children who daily 
recite their lessons in geography. How a 
teacher can instruct classes well with refer” 
ence to the form and characteristics of our 
earth without a globe of some sort, is a 
problem we can scarcely solve! 

In the home-circle, too, the globe is a most 
valuable means of instruction and entertain- 
ment, conveying at a glance information 





which otherwise could with difficulty be im- 
parted by mere verbal description. 

Our premium now comes into play as a 
most desirable object, and is offered on terms 
so easy that certainly every family and school 
in the country could very soon command one 
or half a dozen, its size well adapting it to 
class use. By referring to another part of 
the JourNAL, the reader will see a represen- 
tation of this globe. It is offered for $3 cash, 
or given asa premium for three subscriptions 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1874, 
at $3 each. 

Hasits oF Our Pusiic SERVANTs.—We 
wish to procure a list of the names of all our 
members of Congress classified thus: those 
who smoke tobacco, who chew tobacco, who 
snuff tobacco, who both chew and smoke 
tobacco; and who smoke, chew, and snuff 
tobacco, those who drink alcoholic liquors 
of any kind, and those who both drink such 
liquors and use tobacco also. Then we want 
the names of all those who use neither to- 
bacco nor alcoholic liquors. We desire also 
the residences of each of these persons. 

We wish a carefully prepared table, giving 
the exact facts in the case, for publication in 
this JouRNAL. It must be a statement sus- 
ceptible of proof by oath, so that in holding 
the habits of our servants up to public view, 
we shall do them no wrong. We should be 
glad to know also how long each one has 
been addicted to one or other of these habits. 
Who will furnish us with the facts? Per- 
sonal confessions would be well; but most 
of the victims of appetite would be ashamed 
to tell the truth, and so we must obtain this 
information the best way we can. The pub- 
lic will be interested to know how many and 
which of our public servants are sick from 
improper habits, and, therefore, not fit for 
service, 

We are desirous also of ascertaining why 
it is that the moral sensibilities of these per 
sons become so obtuse that they forget what 
is theirs and what is ours. In short, we 
want to know who are, and who are not, 
perverted, which of them it may be safe to 
trust, and which will yield to the slightest. 
temptation? Has whisky or tobacco any- 
thing to do with it? We would investigate 
the matter, and see, 
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FINE ART APPLIED TO COMMON THINGS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


N an article preceding this, in the No- 

vember number, mention was made of 
the rapid and general growth in America of 
a correct taste in the fine arts, and of the 
readiness with which our workmen in the 
ideal have answered to the call for skillful and 
finished works in both painting and sculp- 
ture. This was an urgent necessity for two 
reasons: first, that our art patrons, possessed 
of taste as well as money, might be kept from 
turning to the markets of Europe for their 
expenditure; and, secondly, that our public 
galleries and parks might be no further filled 
with pictorial apprentice work or marble 
and brass deformities which, though able to 
pass muster before the judges in years past, 
will not be so forturate before those who are 
to come. But as pleasing as are these facts, 
we have a still greater, though more com- 
mon, cause for gratification in the spread of 
true art, in that it has risen high enough at 
its source in luxury to overflow and refresh 
the lonelier objects of every-day life. It is 
apparent to every cultured eye that our 
houses, our stores, furniture, dress, show ev- 
idences that the artist, like the schoolmaster, 
is surely abroad. Next to guiding the paint- 
er’s brush or the sculptor’s chisel, art finds 
its noblest work in directing the hands that 
build our houses, and, indeed, may be said, 
in one broad sense, to do its noblest work 
with the builder’s trowel. The skill given 
to the painter is enjoyed only by the few; 
but that intrusted to the architect becomes 
the property and delight of all. The man 
of wealth fills his galleries and parlors with 
beauty for himself, but the outside of his 
house he builds for his neighbors, and often 
the free gift of a tasty gable or portico may 
earn him more blessings than all the envied 
treasures of his gallery. His “ Cuyps” and 
“Murillo’s” are of the nature that “Mr. 
Jagger” described as “portable property,” 
and may pass to enrich a distant owner; but 
the beauty of his house is real estate, and its 
value is settled upon the community. 





In this view it is pleasing to see art which 
gives this permanent and general pleasure 
growing more and more common, and spread- 
ing its influences to communities where its 
more costly forms must ever be unknown. 
The building of one pretty cottage in an ob- 
scure village is of more worth to the coun- 
try than the importation of the most costly 
painting or statue. It is not disputable that 
a great part of the irksomeness of the “ru- 
ral districts” which yearly drives thousands 
of young men and women to the cities, often 
to no purpose, distills from the barrenness or 
positive deformity of the communities in 
which they were born. Sickened by the te- 
dious sight of brick-red houses, stump fences, 
and weather-beaten barns, they fly to the 
city where, they are told, there are more 
beautiful things, and so are drawn thither, 
not by what is usually set to be the reason, 
“the cursed thirst for gold,” but by the no- 
bler thirst for beauty. 

Sentimental citizens who lie in the shade 
of mountains and woods a week or two per 
year, and then return to the city to prate the 
balance about the “ beauty of the country,” 
may perhaps doubt this; but if they will an- 
alyze the feelings they bring back with them, 
they will surely find that all their pleasant 
memories attach to the things of nature, 
and not to the works of man, and that these, 
endured long enough for the novelty to wear 
off, would become irksome to them. I re- 
member, when a child in New England, that 
there was but one house in the neighborhood 
which ever attracted me by its outside, and 
this was an old, cream-colored farm house, 
whose builder must have shocked his plain 
Puritan neighbors by running underneath 
eave and cornice an ornamented border of 
black on a white ground, a very simple thing 
as I remember it now, but which gave my 
childish eyes constant satisfaction. Opposed 
to the monotony of its neighbors, in unre- 
lieved and wearisome colors, with treeless 
and flowerless dooryards in front, and bare, 
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red barns in the rear, this cottage, which so 
modestly showed a desire to make itself at- 
tractive, was the pioneer to my eyes of all 
that they have since seen of the novel and 
beautiful in architecture, and was, in its day 
and station, more daring in adornment than 
the gayest building now upon Broadway, al- 
though even here are now to be seen the most 
unconventional efforts toward architectural 
ornamentation in our land. 

Upon several new buildings in this famous 
street the designer has broken through the 
restraint which confined the architect to the 
solid but more costly ornamentation in form, 
or confined him to a few neutral tints, and 
has made them to shine with all the colors 
of the rainbow. There will be no objection 
to this if the harmony in color of nature’s 
adorning is kept; but skill must be foremost, 
or a profusion in this, like profusion in form, 
will defeat its own ends. We have too many 
examples in our city to show where this last 
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has been done, and costly structures, over- 
loaded with sculptured ornament are not rare 
enough. 

The first accomplishment of the designer 
is the construction of ornament; but a no 
less needful one is to know how to use this 
for if used too freely the whole loses its value 
One of the principles of beauty is contrast, 
and every ornament must have, to be effective, 
a “setting off” of plainness, Several of our 
bank buildings are costly examples of a dis- 
regard of this, snd the most expensive dwell- 
ing within the city’s limits has many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of rich marble ornamenta- 
tion wasted in this way. Ornament in form 
supplies to the eye a substitute for color, and 
the architect who is too free in its use is no 
more skillful than the painter using upon 
every part of his picture the most glowing 
colors, or the dressmaker covering the lady’s 
robe with flounces and bright-colored rib- 
bons. ISAAC F, EATON. 
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GENESIS OF GEOLOGY—No. 2. 


HE dawn of a new age appears, an era 
which is more interesting and important, 
if possible, than any that has preceded it. The 
sub-carboniferous was a period of submergence, 
during which the ocean held the earth in its 
embrace. From fossils contained in the strata 
we learn that in the waters sported swarms of 
sharks and ganoids, while the ocean’s bed was 
the home of innumerable crinoids and brachio- 
pods. This was the introductory to the coal 
age, the period of preparation for that import- 
ant era when nature would lay up in her store- 
house those immense quantities of materials 
which were destined to prove so great a boon 
to intelligent creatures yet in the womb of the 
far-off future. The formations of this age are 
principally limestone, but in some regions of 
sandstone and shales there are to be seen thin 
seams of cual. 
THE CARBONIFEROUS AGE. 

This was pre-eminently an age of change, 
the continents at times attained an extent un- 
equaled in any other period; but these condi- 
tions were far from constant, the land alter- 
nately being elevated and depressed—at one 
time submerged beneath a vast sea, and at 
others the landscape presenting a scene of 
islands, marshes, vast plateaus, sandy plains, 
and shallow inland seas. The surface never 


attained a great elevation, but was gently un- 
dulating ; the rocks resemble those of the De- 
vonian, being distinguishable only by the fos- 
sils they contain. The striking feature of this 
age was its Flora, in which nature was most 
lavish. 

If from an eminence we could have viewed 
the prospect, we would have beheld a vast ex- 
panse of plain and low hills, covered with lux- 
uriant growths, and marshes filled with rankest 
vegetation. 

This was the grandest.era of geologic time; 
the forces which so long played with inanimate 
matter now began a higher evolution, and the 
poisonous gas which so long filled the air and 
threw over the earth the pall of death, is now 
appropriated to the development of vegetation. 
A tropical climate prevailed, the air was warm 
and humid, conditions most favorable to veg- 
etable life; but this was not a flowery age; 
nature was wont to evince her power and skill 
in the gigantic rather than the beautiful. In 
the jungles and forests flourished at least 900 
species. There were ferns from the humblest 
forms ranging upward to gigantic growths, 
reaching fifteen or twenty fect into the air, and 
lepidodendra—among the most abundant of 
the period—covered the marshes, hills, and 





plains; tall and majestic, their scaly trunks 
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towered above the carboniferous forest fifteen 
feet in height, with pine-like leaves a foot in 
length. From the marshes rose the calamite, 
or tree-rush, twenty or thirty feet high; fungi, 
or mushrooms, were scattered over the ground, 
but, strange to say, notwithstanding the great 
vegetable display of the period, the mosses 
were not to be seen. Of the individual species 
the fern was the most prominent. Francis 
estimates the recent ferns of Great Britain at 
forty-one species in all, and the flowering 
plants at 1,400, the proportion of the former 
to the latter being about one to thirty-five; 
whereas, in the coal measures, the flora con- 
sisted of about 800 species, of which 120 were 
ferns, this constituting about three-sevenths of 
the vegetable growth of the coal period in 
Great Britain—and fifty species more are, it 
may be said, more closely allied to it than to 
any other. On this continent the fern was 
quite as abundant, it forming one-half of the 
flora of the age. As we intimated before, it 
was a flowerless age; but nature, never amiss 
in her operations, compensated for this want 
by the beautiful foliage which adorned the 
trees and plants, for what is more beautiful 
than the foliage of the fern? 

Ages roll on, rising higher and higher in the 
scale, from the humblest fern plant to fern 
trees, when, at last, great conifers rear their 
heads high above the soil a hundred feet. “ Of 
an intermediate class we have no existing 
representative, for nature does not linger wil- 
lingly in mediocrity ; and so in all ages she as 
certainly produced trees or plants of tree-like 
proportion or bulk, as she did minute shrubs 
and herbs.” With seemingly distant kinds she 
formed near alliances ; for example, the bram- 
ble and the strawberry are members of the 
same family, as the orchard tree, the hawthorn, 
and ash; and the garden pea and locust are 
closely related. The tall bamboo of the In- 
dian jungles is but a stalk of field grass cast in 
a larger mold. 

ANIMAL LIFE APPEARS. 

While these displays of tropical prodigality 
were made in the flora of this period, the evolv- 
ing forces were at work in the development of 
higher terrestrial being. The hush of death, 
which for long ages had overcast the earth, 
was broken. No longer did the rustle of the 
leaves, the tempest’s roar, and the varied voices 
of nature fall upon dead ears; the earth, so 
long barren of animal life, is ripe for the change, 
and onward goes the work toward the con- 
summation. The purification of the air of its 
carbon by the aid of immense vegetable 





growths was so far completed as to render it 
partially respirable. 

What infinite wisdom! how full of intelli- 
gence that process which removed from the 
air the great barrier to the existence of higher 
life forms, at the same time laying it up in the 
repository of nature for the use of man! The 
hum of insects now enlivened the long silent 
forests, and the anomalous monsters of preced- 
ing times gave place to beings of a more de- 
fined type. Among the insects of the Coal age 
we may name the genus Blattina, or cockroach, 
scorpions, beetles, and locusts. Many preced- 
ing types continued to exist, but others had 
passed away, and evidence of their former ex- 
istence was only to be seen amid the ruins and 
debris of past convulsions ; and in their stead 
new and higher orders of being appear. ‘Those 
ancient denizens of the deep, the ganoid and 
selachian, still bore their old characteristic, the 
caudal fin. And the selachian often reached 
the enormous size of eighteen feet in length. 

THE REPTILES. 

Another order of beings now appears; the 
Ichthyic class, so long the monarchs of the sea, 
is about to be supplanted by the reptilian. As 
yet, these new creatures dared not take posses- 
sion, but seemed first to come to spy out the 
land. The most prominent of the carbonifer- 
ous reptiles was the enaliosaur, or swimming 
reptile, having paddles like a whale. When 
this anomaly came upon the stage, the earth 
was unfit for the existence of a perfect air- 
breathing animal, hence we find this forerun- 
ner of the reptile horde endowed with func- 
tions which adapted it to existing conditions, 
it being neither fish nor reptile, yet partaking 
of the characteristics of both. The origin of 
reptiles has been a disputed question among ge- 
ologists, and as it is a subject of so much inter- 
est, it may not be amiss to devote more than 
a passing comment to it, even if we trespass 
slightly upon the domain of natural history. 

In the scale of being reptiles rank next above 
the batrachians, whose place succeeds that of 
fishes. The reptile is an air-breathing animal, 
the fish strictly aquatic, and the batrachian 
breathes in infancy in water, and at maturity 
becomes air-breathing, as it were, a connecting 
link, a compromise between the ichthyic and 
reptilian orders. The reptile is enveloped in a 
scaly or bony covering, and the batrachian is 
enveloped in a smooth skin; the vertebra of 
the batrachians corresponds with those of fishes, 
being concave at both extremities, and that of 
the reptile is concave at one and convex at the 
other, usually the posterior extremity. Among 
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existing batrachians the frog stands foremost 
in rank, it having a tail during its early or tad- 
pole state alone. The salamander stands next, 
and retains its tail through all stages of life, 
while the fish-lizard retains both tail and 
aquatic mode of respiration. The first traces 
of batrachians occur in the latter Old Red or 
Devonian strata, and in the carboniferous for- 
mations. 

Among some tracks found in the Connecti- 
cut Valley are those of the bipeds, one of which 
had feet twenty inches long—certainly it is 
trying to one’s faith to admit that a frog of 
such huge dimensions once croaked on the 
shores of this ancient estuary. The first evi- 
dences of reptilian existence in the coal age 
were tracks discovered by Sir William Logan, 
in the coal measures of Nova Scotia, in 1848; 
and the first bones were discovered in 1852, in 
the coal measures of South Joggins. 

During the carboniferous age the ancient 
fishes reached their fullest development. They 
were great in number and monsters in size, 
and though the reptile had appeared on the 
stage, they retained their reptilian characteris- 
tics until the close of the system. 

ANCIENT SEA KINGS. 

In the fauna of this period the paleontologist 
finds no traces of a golden age, nor any evi- 
dence of that harmony and perfect peace which 
the poet tells us of; rather do we infer that this 
was an age of strife, of bloodshed, and violence. 
That terror of the sea, the rhizodus, a ganoid, 
flourished in the waters, and from it the weak- 
er tribes fled in instinctive dread. It was 
armed with teeth sharper and more trenchant 





than those of the crocodile of the Nile. The 
rival of this monster warrior was the gyra- 
canthus, or placcoid, larger than any existing 
fish, having a dorsal spine, spear-shaped, and 
barbed like the lance of a New Zealand chief, 
a very effective and terrible weapon. But of 
all the formidable array the pleurocanthus 
ranked first, possessing a sharp, rounded, and 
polished armature, not unlike a stiletto, mount- 
ed with two rows of barbs curved baseward, 
which, together with its density and strength, 
made it the most effective of all instruments of 
offense of this age. Nature, ever mindful of 
the wants of her creatures, failed not to pro- 
vide a means of defense, hence the defensive 
armor was in keeping with the offensive weap- 
ons of the age. One tribe was the natural foe 
of the other, and each was armed according to 
its peculiar wants; for example, when the ga- 
noids existed, the shark was provided with 
massive teeth; but as this ancient race began 
to wane, and the soft-scaled cycloids and cet- 
noids appeared, a change took place, and he 
was provided with teeth adapted to his prey. 
How sad the reflection that the history of these 
mail-clad warriors, like that of ancient dynas- 
ties and nations, can only be gleaned from the 
dust in which they lie entombed ! 

We are now led to a subject replete with in- 
terest, and preceed to study the process by 
which those immense stores of coal were de- 


posited for the se of a people whose appear- 
ance is dimly foreshadowed by the vertebrata, 
and was destined to come upon the stage in 
the distant future; but this must be consid- 
ered in a future number. 

ULYSSES L, HUYETTE, M.D. 


—___+0+——_ 


UTAH PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


{In January last the National Prison Reform 
Congress held a session in Baltimore, and during 
its very interesting proceedings a paper was read 
by Mr. A. P. Rockwood, the warden of the Utah 
Penitentiary. The substance of this paper is of 
special value as a faithful syllabus of the method 
pursued by an enlightened and humane prison 
otlicer, and of the results obtained. Must we of 
the progressive—fast—East learn from the far 
West, and that, too, from a Mormon, concerning 
matters of so much concern to our Eastern social- 
ism as the treatment of our prisoners ? 

Mr. Rockwood has kindly placed his address at 
our disposal, and the following is an abstract :] 


N experience of sixteen years as a pri- 

son warden enables me to furnish the 

testimony relative to the treatment of prison- 
ers which is contained in this paper. 

In Utah there is no intermediate prison or 





House of Correction provided by law, conse- 
quently the warden has large discretionary 
powers. He is authorized to hire out any or 
all of the convicts on any public or private 
works, provided the directors approve. All 
offenders, when convicted of high crimes or 
misdemeanors, are sent to the Penitentiary, 
and there I have found it convenient to class- 
ify them as (1) “ Old Offenders,” or despera- 
does, who lead lives almost entirely devoted 
to crime; (2) those who have committed an 
overt act while under the influence of liquor, 
or while excited with passion; (3) youths 
who are not hardened in crime. The first 
class is considered past reclaiming, but in the 
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treatment of its members I am governed by 
the law of kindness, and endeavor to awaken 
within them a hope for a better nature. An 
illustration in point may convey clearly the 
nature of my method in relation to such sub- 
jects. Several years since, two well-known 
desperadoes were arrested for horse stealing, 
and were committed, in default of bail, to 
the county jail to await trial. While there, 
they asserted in the hearing of the keepers 
what they would and would not do when 
they were committed to the Penitentiary. 
What they said soon came to my ears, and 
enabled me to prepare for the emergency. 
They were delivered into my custody in June. 
I received them quietly, and bid them make 
themselves as comfortable and contented as 
possible under the circumstances. When 
supper time drew nigh, I went in and asked 
them if they were fond of bread and milk. 
They answered that they were very fond of 
it, but had not enjoyed such a luxury for 
several years, and that it would remind them 
of their early homes. I soon brought in the 
frugal meal, and with it a bowl of strawber- 
ries, So unexpected was this consideration 
for their comfort, that they actually evinced 
a great degree of delight and satisfaction. 
The next morning, some beefsteak and 
vegetables, with more bread and milk, were 
served for breakfast. Next came the assign- 
ment of the day’s labor, which they had 
sworn they would not perform. However, 
they appeared to have forgotten their bold 
avowals of insubordination, because they 
quietly set to work at once without the faint- 
est protest. When all had been suitably ar- 
ranged, I cautioned the superintendents, in 
the presence and hearing of these men, not 
to work them too hard, as they had been 
shut up in the county jail for several weeks, 
and were not accustomed to the scorching 
rays of the sun, and their hands were some- 
what tender for the rough exercise given 
them by our picks and shovels, That even- 
ing the superintendent reported that the day 
had passed quietly, and work had progressed 
well. The new-comers inquired of the others 
if this was the way they were treated all the 
time, and were answered in the affirmative, 
and assured that the warden would be as 
kind to them as a father. The next day be- 
ing Sunday, I went my rounds, inquiring 





about the welfare of each convict, and when 
I came to the two in question, I addressed 
them in a few kind words, and was surprised 
by a burst of tears, followed by a confession 
of what they had said in the county jail. 
They promised that I should have no trouble 
with them, and kept their word. If such 
men’s hearts can be melted with kindness, 
whose can not be ? 
SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES. 

Those who constitute the second class are 
usually reclaimable. When considered sufli- 
ciently reformed, members of this class are 
sometimes hired out, as is described here- 
after. 

It is to the third class, as is natural, my at- 
tention has been particularly directed in the 
effort to reform and train them for useful- 
ness. Under the provisions of the law I fre- 
quently hire them out to a relative or friend ; 
but when application is made for a convict 
of this class, I require evidence that the 
prisoner shall be protected from injury by 
persons who might be disposed to seek re- 
venge fur past offenses ; that the person offer- 
ing to hire is a suitable man to be intrusted 
with this part of the execution of the sen- 
tence; and that the convict can be trusted 
with a parole of honor, If assured in my 
own mind of the safety of the course, I lay the 
matter before the Board of Directors, and if 
they approve the contract, it is entered into; 
if not, the old condition of the prisoner is 
maintained. 


The usual conditions of a contract to hire 


are, that the employer shall suitably feed, 
clothe, guard the prisoner, and pay all charg- 
es that may be incurred in the execution of 
the sentence, and also pay to the warden a 
certain amount as wages, set forth in the 
agreement, A further condition is, that he 
shall see that the convict abides by the rules 
of the institution, as far as practicable. Still 
another condition is, that the convict shall 
be returned on the order of the warden, with- 
out his assigning any reasons for the return. 
Such preliminaries and others having been 
entered into, the employer is appointed a 
deputy warden, and files bonds, with security, 
for the faithful performance of his duties in 
respect to the convict committed to his cus- 
tody. Now and then worthy prisoners of 
the second class are favored in this manner. 
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Of those who have been thus hired out, 
about four per cent., at the most, have prov- 
ed recreant to their trust. Ninety-six per 
cent. have been, in a measure, reclaimed, of 
whom one-half have, at the close of their 
term, settled down and become good citizens. 
Of the other half of the ninety-six per cent. 
I can not speak advisedly, as they have dis- 
appeared from the sphere of my observation. 
Suffice it to say that not one of this class has 
ever been committed to my custody for a 
second offense. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES—CHARITY. 

A brief notice of such preventive measures 
as are in operation in Utah, may not prove 
uninteresting here. 

First. The License law, with reference to the 
sale of intoxicants, is so restrictive that it 
amounts nearly to a prohibitory law; espe- 
cially is this the case in small or thinly in- 
habited settlements. Second. The Territory 
is subdivided into about 170 wards or pre- 
cincts, nearly all of which have an organized 
Female Relief Society, the business of which 
is to look after and supply the needs of the 
poor, and children who are not suitably cared 
for. These societies are exclusively managed 





by the ladies, and all aid rendered is by vol- 
untary donation. The chief aim of this or- 
ganized movement is to prevent children from 
being brought up under demoralizing influ- 
ences. Third. By an act passed by the As- 
sembly, in 1853, the Probate Court of each 
county is authorized, on complaint that there 
are in the county minor children who are 
not properly brought up, to issue an order 
requiring him to bring said children before 
the court, and to summon the parents or 
guardians, as the case may be, to show cause 
why said children should not be bound out. 
Most of the residents of Utah are partial to 
large families, consequently there is little or 
no trouble in procuring suitable places for 
destitute children in respectable families, 
with little or no cost to the county. 

The salutary effects of such preventive 
measures as I have mentioned are visible in 
the streets of our cities: in the orderly be- 
havior of the people, and the lack of immoral 
or improper exhibitions. 

[The whole number of convicts in Salt 
Lake City does not exceed twenty! and in 
the whole Territory less than one hundred! 
Is not this an orderly people ?] 


——_~+0e—_—_ 


THE BAR. 


BY D. X. JUNKIN, D.D. 


His ‘‘ bar”’ is always supplied with the choicest liquors.—HoTEL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Way call ita Bar? Say, whence is derived 
This name for a depot of spirits of evil? 
Was the name by some sly friend of virtue con- 
trived, 
Or, like the thing named, did it come from the 
devil? 


Be this as it may, ’tis a capital name, 
Short, easily said, and of meaning most preg- 
nant; 
And I rather suspect from the devil it came; 
For e’en to his friends he is slyly malignant. 


But what is its meaning? Why call it a Bar? 
Because prima facie, it bars from the liquor ; 

But that’s not its full, honest meaning, by far; 
Just jingle the money, the rum follows quicker/ 


I'll tell what it means—’tis a bar to all good, 
And a constant promoter of everything evil ; 

’Tis a bar to all virtue, that is well understood, 
A bar to the right, and a fort for the devil! 





Tis a bar to all industry, prudence, and wealth, 
A bar to reflection, a bar to sobriety ; 
A bar to clear thought, and a bar to sound health, 
A bar to good conscience, to prayer, and to 
piety. 


A bar to the sending of children to school, 

To clothing and giving them good education; 
A bar to the observance of every good rule, 

A bar to the welfare of family and nation! 


A bar to the hallowed enjoyments of home, 
A bar to the holiest earthly fruition ; 
A bar that forbids its frequenters to come 
To the goal and rewards of a virtuous am- 
bition. 


A bar to integrity, honor, and fame, 
To friendship, and peace, and connubial love; 
To the purest delights that on earth we may 
claim, 
A bar to SALVATION and HEAVEN ABOVE! 
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LECTURERS AND LECTURES. 


} ERE are the names of some well-known 

lecturers, their topics and their terms, 
for the fall and winter of 1873-4. It should 
be remembered that much time and study 
have been spent on the subjects by the lec- 
turers, and that it costs something to travel. 
We could wish Phrenology, Physiology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology had a recog- 
nition by the getters-up of these entertain- 
ments. The time may come when they will 
be in demand. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony tells about “ My 
Trial” for $50 to $100. Miss Lillie Devereux 
Blake combines “ The Wife, Mother, and Cit- 
izen” for from $25 to $50. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher combines “ Manhood and Money” at 
$200, while the Rey. R. Laird Collier tells 
what he knows “ On the Joining of Hands; 
Rings, Fools,” etc., for $75. The Rev. E. H. 
Chapin gives you “ Columbus ” for $150, while 
Col. R. H. Conwell charges only $50 for mak- 
ing “ A Plea for Lawyers.” For $30 the Rev. R. 
H. Cudworth orates on the impressive theme 
ef “ What's What,” while R. J. De Cordova 
tell us all he knows about “ Our First Baby” 
for $125. “The Morning Dawns” on Mrs. 
Jane O. De Forest, at $50 to $100, depending 
on the place where the accident occurs; and 
Paul B. Du Chaillu will for $150 give, with 
a matinee, his “ Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Gibbon, 
and Orang-Outang.” Mary F. Eastmann will 
“Lend a Hand” on your terms; and Mrs, 
Lillian Edgarton, for $150, will let you know 
that “ Woman is Coming.” Edward Eggles- 
ton will “Talk” for $100, while Kate Field 
goes up “ Among the Adirondacks” for $150. 
“The Fat Contributor” asks you “ What 
will you Take?” for $75; and Rev. H. M. 
Gallagher will “ Put Money in thy Purse” 
for $100. W. Gladdin will allow you to 
“Help Yourselves” for what you may be 
pleased to give; while Grace Greenwood 
goes “Indoors” for $100. R. J. Griffith, 
LL.D., of England, goes “Between Two 
Loves” for $25. Matilda Gage Joslyn will 
decide “The United States on Trial” for 
your price; while Bret Harte tells about 
“Some Bad People” for $250. Col. John 
Hay lets “Day Break in Spain” for $100, 
and the Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth ventilates 
“ Humbugs ” for $100. May Hamilton will 





let a congregation enjoy “Social Life in 
Washington” on easy terms; while the irre- 
pressible Judson Kilpatrick gets on “ The 
American Stump ” at what you please to pay. 
Dr. Paul Hoffman goes “ Drifting About” on 
easy terms. Eli Perkins begs “My Uncle 
Consider ” for $50 to $100. Prof. 8. K. Mur 
doch will for $75 discuss that interesting 
question, “ Rise and Progress of the Order 
of Knights Templar;” and Prof. W. Il. 
Niles “ Rambles Among the High Alps” at 
$100; all about “ The Coming Man” will be 
told by Dr. Samuel Osgood for $100. Mrs. 
E. A. Pollard combines a scientific discussion 
of “ Bubbles and Show Windows; or, Fash- 
ionable Life in Washington ;” while Prof. J. 
H. Pepper, of England, will for $300 “ Han- 
dle Red-Hot Metals,” or “ Introduce a Ghost ;” 
and for $200 Wendell Phillips will draw 
“Some Inferences from Froude;” and for 
$100 Mrs, Zena Fay Pierce undertakes “ The 
Regencration of the Democratic Party.” 
Matthew Hale Smith, for $75, discourses on 
“ Our New Minister at Hardscrabble.” John 
G. Saxe gets a “ Love” for $125, and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton gives “ The Coming Girl” 
for $85 to $100. For $100 Colonel Homer 
B, Sprague gives a disquisition on * When I 
was in Jail,” and the Hon. Carl Schurz, for 
$200, is ready to address an audience on any 
subject. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe reads 
her own books for $125. Mrs. Minnie Swayze 
has an attack of “ Free Hate” for $50, and 
the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage charges $200 
for getting on the “ Rocks upon which the 
People Split.” Ben, F, Taylor is getting 
$100 for asking “ What Made Him Do It?” 
and Theodore Tilton treats the “ American 
Woman” for $100. E. D. Taylor says that 
“ Just for Fun ” he will charge $50, and Miss 
Virginia Vaughn reads “ The Poetry of the 
Future” for the same amount. For $125 
Professor E. L. Youmans will give “The 
Correlation of Forces,” and Emma Webb 
gives you $50 worth of “ Petrarch and Laura.” 

[We wonder that no more of the live and 
progressive clergy enter the popular lecture 
field, and so increase their incomes. It is a 
method by which real instruction, as well as 
rich entertainment, may be conveyed in the 
most effective way; although in the above 
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list many of the topics do not impress one 
with a sense of great profit to the listener. 
One who can speak well on religious topics, 
ought to be able to do so on secular, scientific, 
and educational subjects. It used to be the 
custom for clergymen, on returning from a 
trip to the Holy Land, to give a series of 
weekly evening discourses, which drew in 
not only their own congregations, but the 
world’s people as well—and so much geo- 
graphical and scriptural information was 
communicated. And why not describe, in 
the same manner, different parts of our 
own country? One may take up the Rocky 
Mountains, the great American lakes, our 
navigable rivers, our mines and metals, stone 





quarries, marbles, granites, soils, trees, fishes, 
birds, wild animals. Let Mr. Beecher or 
Mr. Chapin give us, in a lecture, “life in 
New England;” with such a theme they 
would draw immensely. Let another give 
us life in the South; and another, life in 
the West. We wish our clergy to meet the 
people on their plane: to come en rapport 
with their wishes and aspirations, and so 
help to lift them up. By these means they 
may earn a few extra dollars, keep young 
men out of drinking saloons, play houses, 
and gambling dens, and do society a real 
service. The platform and the pulpit may 
be worked together, with injury to none and 
good toall. Try it.] 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


A Worp or ProTest FROM A FARMER.— 
It has often been a cause of regret to me, in 
looking over the different agricultural papers, 
to see so many complaints from farmers in re- 
lation to their business not paying. And then 
we quote or point to the merchants as an ex- 
ample of prosperity compared with ourselves, 
little thinking that if they published their com- 
plaints as freely we should find their papers 
and magazines overrun with accounts of fail- 
ures. It is with farming as with everything 
else, not the business that makes the man, but 
the man the business. Farmers, as a class, try 
to do too much. It is one thing putting in a 
crop, and another thing taking care of it. I 
think that if we were to give the thought and 
labor to the different crops which they demand, 
our complaints would be far fewer than they 
are. All the patrons of husbandry, all the 
clubs, all the agricultural papers in the coun- 
try will not help us, if we do not try and help 
ourselves. So far as I have observed, those 
who do the most grumbling do the least work 
and thinking.— Country Gentleman. 

SHEEP AND Pies IN OrncHARDS.—The best 
frnit—the cleanest, best grown, and least de- 
formed fruit—I have seen, is that grown in 
orchards in which pigs or sheep have been per- 
mitted to range for a series of years up to the 
time the fruit really begins to mature and drop. 
It is astonishing what a difference it makes in 
the aggregate amount of perfect specimens of 
apples, pears, and plums that hang on the 
trees. They destroy innumerable insects. 





Those who admit the pigs to the orchards ring 
or rim their noses. They do not allow them to 
break the sod by rooting. Thus they make 
them watchful of every larva and insect which 
appears on the surface, and compel them to eat 
the stung fruit, which drops from the trees in 
the early part of the season. 

Sheep are more dangerous in an orchard 
than swine. They are more liable to gnaw the 
bark from the trees—especially if young, and 
the pasture is short. But, as a rule, there is 
little damage done. Here is one man who 
has kept thirty handsome South-Downs in his 
orchard this season, and not a tree is injured; 
nor can you find an apple on the ground after 
ten o’clock in the morning, unless you happen 
to be under the tree about the time it drops. 

Do THE DEvons MAKE Goop Cows ?—This 
question is asked me every few days. I will 
state the income from my four cows and one 
three-year-old heifer, all thoroughbred Devons. 
I commenced March 1, 1872, with one cow to 
make butter; the next cow came in March 4; 
the other two came in the first week in April; 
the heifer came in the first week of May. The 
butter sold from the five amounted to $396; 
for premiums at fairs on the five cows, $84; 
three calves sold for $170; two calves on hand, 
reckoned at the same as was offered last Octo- 
ber, $130; total amount, $780. The same cows 
have also furnished all the milk, cream, and 
butter used in the family during the year. 

This is the income from the five up to tho 
time they went dry. The same cows have all 
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calved again this spring after going dry three 
months. The calves were fed with the skim- 
milk of the cows. The butter, milk, and cream 
used in the family would more than three 
times balance the hay and other feed used for 
the five calves.— Mirror and Farmer. 

Tuk Scientific American says the practice of 
mixing iron scraps, filings, or drilling chips 
from machine shops in the soil about the roots 
of pear trees is becoming general with some 
of our best fruit-growers. The health and 
productiveness of the trees are greatly pro- 
moted thereby. Pieces of iron hoop, old 
scythes, and other useless bits of iron, have 
long been used by the most successful growers. 

Royau CatrTLe.—The greatest sale of cattle 
took place a few weeks ago at New York Mills, 
near Utica, New York. Twelve head of Short 
Horns, eleven cows and a bull, brought the 
enormous price of $250,800. One cow, the 
Duchess of Geneva, brought $40,600, another 
brought $35,000. The whole herd, consisting 
of 108 head, brought $380,490, an average of 
$3,523. They belonged to Mr. Campbell, a 
stock-breeder of some note. 

VERMIN UPON Fowis.—H. J., Mulberry 
Corners, N. J., writes: “I noticed in one num- 
ber of this year’s World two kinds of lice 
spoken of—one which could be got rid of by 
whitewashing the hen-houses, and another 
which are bred on the hen, and could not be 
cleared in this way. How can the latter kind 
be disposed of?” 

Carbolic soap-suds are good. Apply with a 
small syringe till the feathers are slightly 
moistened at the roots. There is one objection 








to this, which is, that it renders the fowls liable 
to take cold, unless the weather is warm. 
Another perfectly efficacious remedy is the 
Persian Insect Powder, made of the pulverized 
blossoms of an imported plant. It is the same 
powder that enters into the compositions of 
many of the high-priced “ exterminators,” “ era- 
dicators,” and “ dead-shots,” for bugs, cock- 
roaches, and fleas. We have tried it upon a 
dog swarming with fleas with immediate and 
perfect success. On applying the powder over 
night, the most careful scrutiny failed to reveal 
a live flea next morning. Though poisonous 
to insects, it is not at all noxious to fowls, dogs, 
cats, or other warm-blooded animals; and there 
is no danger in having it about where there 
are children.— Poultry World. 

LYE ror ApPLE TREES.—We notice a great 
deal of questioning as to whether strong lye 
from wood-ashes can be used as a wash for 
destroying insects on apple trees. We wish to 
state, if it will be any benefit to the public, 
that we have an orchard upon which we have 
used strong lye washes for thirteen years. The 
application was made every year, between the 
middle of May and the first of July, in order to 
destroy the bark lice. It has accomplished 


fully the purpose for which it was used, and | 


the orchard is considered the finest collection 
of apple trees in the town. The trees are 
thrifty, bear every year, and are almost entire- 
ly free from bark lice.—¥. C. Hawks. 

WueEN your pasture becomes short in the 
fall give your cows a little corn meal and wheat 
bran mixed, and they will keep in proper flesh 
and have a good flow of milk. 


———E » 








{)u Jflentorial Jharean, 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ** What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 








Instinct — Reason — Inturt10on.—S. 
R. WELLs, Esq.—Dear Sir: In the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL please answer this question—Is there 
any difference between the instinct of animals and 
the intuitive faculty of man? 

Ans. Instinct is simply instinct, whether in man 
orinanimal. The eye of man and the eye of ani- 
mal are equally adapted to light, and both see. 
So of the organs of hearing, taste, smell, etc., all 
alike common to man and animal. Take away 





enn er eee 





man’s reasoning faculties and his religious senti- 
ments, take away all his faculties above the Per- 
ceptives, und you bring him down to the level of 
ananimal. It is the reasoning intellect, and the 
moral, religious, and spiritual sentiments which 
distinguish man from the animal. If it be claimed 
that animals manifest powers of mind above the 
office, reach, or function of the instincts, we de- 
mand proof. We deny that any animal ever mani- 
fested the sort of reason manifested by the human 
organ of Causality, or that any animal was ever 
known to exercise the function of the organs of 
faith, charity, or veneration. Was ever dog, horse, 
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monkey or gorilla known to engage in prayer or 
in other purely human devotional exercises? Was 
there ever known a tribe of human beings so low 
that they did not worship? The god of one may 
be wood, stone, sun, moon, fire, or it may be an 
ass, zebra, ora serpent. The sort of god one wor- 
ships depends on the intelligence of the worshiper. 
No animal is so highly developed as to worship 
any kind of a god. No man is so low, save in ex- 
ceptional cases of idiocy, that he has not the con- 
ception of a god or of a power much greater than 
himself. 

Tue Eartn’s Specirric Graviry.— 
How is the specific gravity of the earth estimated ? 

Ans. There are several methods by which the 
earth’s density or specific gravity is measured; 
the more prominent being Dr. Maskelyne’s, Cav- 
endish’s, and Airy’s. Mr. Airy’s method is simple, 
viz., by comparison of two invariable pendulums, 
one at the earth’s surface, the other at the bottom 
of a coal mine, 1,260 feet below the surface. By 
this method the mean density of the earth is found 
to be between six and seven times that of water. 
By Cavendish’s method, for the details of which 
see ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” and which is but 
a careful estimation of the comparative attractive 
force of large and small balls, and their propor- 
tionate deviation, the density of the earth is meas- 
ured at 5.67 times that of water, and this result 
is generally accepted as approximating the true 
density. 

How to Fitt Ure Hottow Ptraces 
IN THE HEAD.—A young man writes as follows: 
My forehead is rather broad and high (will be 
when hair is removed), and just above Individuality 
there is a round dent which I dislike very much. 
Could not the skin in that dent be made to swell 
out so as to fill it out even with the rest by the 
—— of some kind of oil or mixture? And, 
if not, could there not be something inserted 
under the skin? If you Rnow any way to remedy 
such a state, please inform me where I can get 
the remedy, and how to use it, and state price and 


particulars; and also if there are any books that 
treat on the subject. 

Ans. Your Eventuality is moderately developed, 
but by exercising the brain beneath that and other 
hollow places it may grow, and those places be- 
come filled up. Copious breathing expands the 
lungs; why not enlarge the brain by vigorous 
thinking ? 

Drversiry or Names.—As we are 
generally considered all descendants of one pair, 
and no new family names are being founded now, 
can you tell by whose authority and when the 


human race was divided into distinct families, and 
from what the multitude of surnames are derived ? 


Ans. As the members of the human family in- 
creased in number it was found necessary to dis- 
tinguish them, for the sake of convenience at 
least, by some names. Traces of the original ap- 
pellations of men and women are easily discover- 
able to-day. The first Smith was probably a 
worker in metals, and was named for his trade. 
80, too, the Bakers, Clarks, Bishops, Carters, 
Turners, Whitehousea, Cruikshanks, Birdseyes, 





etc., were originally named from the callings which 
they adopted, or from some peculiarities in their 
organizations. If the reader is familiar with Old 
Testament history, he will remember that the an- 
cient Jews were accustomed to name children 
from some interesting or impressive incident con- 
nected with their birth. This subject of names is 
a very interesting one, and will abundantly recom- 
pense extensive research. 


His Harr Trovustes Hm.—A young 
man desires to be informed how he may prevent 
the hair from growing low on his forehead. He 
thinks if he could prevent this that he would have 
a good-looking head. In answer, we beg him to 
thank God that he is not an idiot; that he has 
hair on his head; and that being yet young, he 
may, by hard, honest study, enlarge his diminu- 
tive intellect. Be patient. 


Lavueuter.—Even when going along 
the street, if any queer or funny thought runs in 
my mind, I laugh heartily, sometimes even aloud 
when alone; and if it be observed by others, I 
feel quite ashamed of it. Some say it is a sign of 
mental weakness, and others that it is due to sen- 
sitiveness. How may I eradicate it? 


Ans. You probably have Mirthfulness well de- 
veloped, and an active temperament, and you 
laugh at funny thoughts as you would at funny 
sayings. We advise you not to eradicate it; time 
and trouble will take the laugh out of you quick 
enough. Laugh while you may; be sedate when 
you must. 

Penny: Its Dertvation.—What is 
the derivation and meaning of the word “‘ penny ?"” 

Ans. It is evidently correlated with the Latin 
pender, which signifies to weigh. The penny isa 
very old coin in England, and was originally of 
silver, being the twenty-fourth part of a pound 
weight; the fourth part of a penny was called by 
the Anglo-Saxons feorthung—hence farthing. 


Other sae. deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


BWhat Then Sap. 


“Pur a Heap On.”—It so happened 
that there came to me three A. P. JOURNALS awhile 
ago. The three books, in their covers, looked very 
much like other “‘ yellow-covered literature,” and 
they lay around loose some time, all because there 
was no “ head,”’ as usual, on the cover. 

Were I aboard the cars, and the paper boy should 
come along and thrust one of your books into my 
face, do you suppose I would put on my glasses 
to see what he carried? If it had that head full 
of pictures on the outside, I could see that mule, 
which I have expected to see break his halter 
every time I ever looked at it—I say I could sce 
that the whole length of the car with my own 
eyes. A girl was looking over the JOURNALS, 
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wanted to find where Cupid was located, but she 
looked all through the book, and could not find 
the cunning fellow. Some day he that carries the 
arrows will find her, aud you will be responsible, 
all because you had no head for a guide-board to 
that inquiring lassie. Somebody objected to mu- 
sic being a part of the contents of the JourNaL, 
some time since, because they wanted Phrenology, 
“Simon pure.’’ Now, if you saw the force of 
that reasoning, can’t you see if you want the peo- 
ple to know that your JouRNAL carries the Simon 
pure Phrenology, you must “‘ put a head on,” so 
that they can see it! 

If you want an angel to hold a crown over your 
head, I’ve no objection—rather like it; but for 
pity’s sake, get back your old head—it is worth a 
dozen new ones. Will you? L. H. B. 


Tue Parenoioeicat JOURNAL AND THE 
Scrence or Heattu. Samuel R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York, U. 8. 

[The Brighton (English) Times pays our Jour- 
NAL the following kind compliment. ] 

Weare in receipt of the above useful and highly 
instructive journals direct from New York, and 
we have to thank our friend, the enterprising edit- 
or and publisher, Mr. 8. R. Wells, for their remit- 
tance. ‘*Go ahead,” is the motto of our American 
cousins, a motto, too, which they fully carry out 
in almost everything. Intellectual life in Amer- 
ica is ever running a race; there is no time tostand 
still to take breath, therefore the Americans must 
be very long-winded, and their physique must be 
strong and vigorous, or they would have long ago 
fallen down exhausted by this never stand-still, 
go-ahead process. Take the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL, for example, which has nearly complet- 
ed its thirty-fourth year, and yet the number be- 
fore us proves that as it increases in years, so does 
it in vigor. Phrenology in England, since the 
days of Combe, has scarcely advanced a single step 
on the highway of progress; not so, however, in 
America, where the impetus given it by the pub- 
lishers of this JouRNAL have sent it with flying 
colors into the arena of science, in which it occu- 
pies a high place. In America there are real prac- 
titioners of Phrenology, in England we have many 
sham ones, whose quacking has been the means 
of bringing disrepute upon that science. Charac- 
ter telling in America, by Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, has accomplished wonders, a phrenological 
character by these gentlemen being something 
that can be depended upon; unlike our stupid 
English method of taking a person upon the 
strength of anyhow-procured testimonials. Tes- 
timonials as to character are one of the greatest 
evils of the age, except the recipient has lived for 
years under the eyes of a conscientious master, 
who will on no account give him a false character 
to be rid of him. The biggest scamp in the vil- 
lage often obtains excellent testimonials in En- 
gland, solely that the inhabitants may rid them- 
selves of such a pest. Now, an employer in 





America requiring an honest, industrious servant, 
sends the applicant to the phrenological establish- 
ment, 389 Broadway, New York, and reccives a 
true character, one that will stand testing; in fact, 
the individual's real character, estimated upon sci- 


. entific principles, for Phrenology strips off the 


mask of assumption, and reveals the real man. In 
1862, Messrs. Fowler and Wells paid a visit to this 
country [England], and astonished the English by 
their skill in character-reading from the phreno- 
logical development, combined with the plysiol- 
ogy and physiognomy of those subject to their ex- 
aminations. Their success was immense. During 
their stay in Brighton, we tested their scientific 
skill both in public and in private, and can con- 
scientiously bear witness to the correctness of the 
character given—read off momentarily as you 
would read a book. ‘‘ Know thyself,” was written 
over the Temple at Delphi, yet how few know 
their own minds, or what they can or can not ac- 
complish! Study Phrenology on the American 
principle, combining, as it does, physiology, and 
you will glean more of that wonderful thing called 
mind than ail the metaphysicians can teach you. 

The recent number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, now lying before us, is most aptly 
termed ‘‘a Pictorial Magazine of Human Science,” 
embracing as it does Ethnology, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology. 
What an array of scientific subjects! and their 
treatment in this JouRNAL, under the able editor- 
ship of its publisher, Mr. Wells, is marvelous, 
both for erudition and the power of expressing it. 
This JouRNAL is one of the most highly instruc- 
tive of magazine literature and science, and from 
which our English caterers for the reading public 
might glean many a useful hint. ‘* The Science of 
Health” is a journal of the same standard type, 
containing articles on, ‘“* Popular Physiology,” 
** Physical Culture,”’ ** Medical Systems—Methods 
of Cure,’ ‘“‘ Hygienic Agriculture,”’ ‘‘ Cookery,” 
and a variety of other useful and readable matter. 
We can not too highly recommend these well- 
printed, instructive journals to the perusal of our 
readers. We doubt if anything of a like useful 
and cheap charaeter can be found in our magazine 
literature to compete with these high-class in- 
structive American journals, which are obtainable 
at J. Burns’, No. 15 Southampton Row, London. 

[One cause of our success in England, over that 
attained by phrenologists in practice there, was 
owing to the fact that we made no pretensions, 
did not dub ourselves “ professors,” but simply 
gave our lectures, and proved that the science is 
in harmony with ¢rwe religion, taking it complete- 
ly out of the hands of fatalists, materialists, secu- 
larists, and other crotchety fanatics. If we delin- 
eate character correctly, it is because we keep to 
the les of science. We are grounded in Anato- 
my, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, and 
Psychology. There should be no guessing, no 
blundering, no mistakes. When we go by rule 
we must go right. ] 
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Two Battmore Murperers.—E. J. 
C. writes us as follows: The readers of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will no doubt remember the 
Lampley murder, which took place in Baltimore 
not many months ago. Nicholson and Hollohan 
went to Lampley’s to rob the house, and it is 
thought that they took Mrs. Lampley’s life with- 
out intending to doso. These men were hung a 
short time ago, one of them having confessed his 
guilt. 

Mr. E. G. Rennous, a phrenologist, in whom I 
have confidence, writes to me as follows: “‘I was 
permitted in the private room where no report- 
ers were admitted, and sat by their side for an 
hour. Nicholson looked like a young man of 
sense, with a keen dark eye, that showed the devil 
when excited, and a determination to carry out 
all his designs. Head full size; motive tempera- 
ment; Combativeness and Destructiveness large ; 
Cautiousness, Benevolence, Language, Hope, Ven- 
eration, and Intellect full, and Conscientiousness 
moderate. 

“Hoilohan presented an appearance of hearty 
impulse and thoughtlessness. Head, large; san- 
guine temperament; Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness large; Cautiousness small; Benevolence, 
Language, Veneration, and Hope large; Intellect 
full, and Conscientiousness moderate.” 

Mr. Rennous thinks it very strange that men 
having Benevolence full and large should take life; 


but the evidence showed that they intended to rob 
the house, and that the murder was unintentional, 

[Benevolence is often found to be large in very 
bad men. It was so in Gibbs, the great pirate, 
who is said to have caused the death of hundreds. 
But it is also said of him that, though he robbed 
and murdered, he would give his last shilling to 
any poor beggar who appealed to him for alms. 
It is further said of him (we think it is in his con- 
fessions), that he could not take life when sober; 
but that it was not till after he had taken aseventh 
glass that he could take human life without a pang 
of remorse. We presume it was the same with 
those Baltimore murderers. It was the alcoholic 
liquor which fired up and perverted their passions, 
and rendered them capable of deeds they could 
not perform when in a normal condition. Alco- 
hol fits men who are otherwise not bad for the 
wickedest crimes. Even the best citizen who 
drinks is liable at any moment to commit an act 
of violence for which death on the gallows must 
atone. Better not drink.] 

One Hunprep anp Two Years OLp. 
—Daniel Fox, of Adams, Jefferson County, N. Y., 
died June 23d, last, aged one hundred and two 
years, three months, and twenty-two days. Our 
readers may remember that we published a sketch 
of him with portrait, in the February number of 
the Journat for the current year. 





Che Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
euch New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep theni well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Sex rm Epvcation; or, A Fair Chance 
for the Girls. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., 
Member of the Massachusetts Medical Society ; 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, ete. One vol.,12mo; pp. 181; muslin. 
Price, $1.25. J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Dr. Clarke says the question of woman’s sphere 
will be decided by her organization, and that she 
has a right to do what she can do, and ought to 
do what she can best do. The way in which she 
shill accomplish this, and complete her develop- 
ment as woman, is the question. The author has 
studied his subject thoroughly, and it is expressed 
in plain, common-sense language, and deserves to 
be read by all who are interested in this subject. 


Trorry’s Werppine Tour, and Story 
Book. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. One vol., 12mo; pp. 224; 
muslin. Price, $1.50. J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Just what its title indicates, a story book, and 
reads just as if Miss Phelps were talking to chil- 
dren, whether big or little. Here is the table of 
contents: The Divorce; An Interruption; The 





Duel; The Consequences; May’s Logic; Lill’s 
Bright Idea; Another Story; The Third Story; A 
Fish Story; Ruby’s Visitor; Rye’s Fritters; Just 
Like Aunt Banger; The Day of Judgment; More 
Ways than One; The Chapter that Trotty Didn’t 
Print; A Very ‘‘Common”’ Story; Tne Baby’s 
Day; The Calico Paper; Deb; The Last Story; 
The Wedding Tour. 
A Goop Marcu. By Amelia Perrier, 


author of “‘ Mea Culpa.” 12mo. Price, $1.50. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


** A Good Match ”’ is reproduced from the Chris- 
tian Union, through which it passed as a serial 
story. It is written in the style of the better story 
books or novels, and is not in any respect un- 
healthy. The lady describes her first offer; How 
Difficulties Begin; Preparing for the Struggle; 
Her Last Lover; An Unexpected Reappearance ; 
Is Friendship Love? She tells also about Sweet 
Sorrow; Waiting for a Situation; A Wedding 
Journey; Our Way Through the World, etc., 
making up such a description of experiences as 
are common to English life. 


Brave Hearts. An American Novel. 
By Robertson Gray. [Illustrated by Darley, 
Beard, Stephens, and Kendrick. Price, $1.75. 
New York: J. B. ¥ord & Co. 


Here is something of sensation, with adventures, 
daring and reckless exploits, and pictures to match. 
Our hero had taken the advice of good Horace 
Greeley — “Go West.” His parting from the 
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home station is pathetically described; the pic- 
ture of the stage with one wheel over a precipice, 
and the four horses flying down a mountain, is 
given with dramatic effect. Interesting letters 
are received; courage is manifested, and a trip 
overland is given. Eccentric characters are de- 
scribed, and life in the Western wilds is portrayed. 


Tae Cnaracter or Str. Pavt. By J. 
8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 12mo. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Among the Apostles St. Paul was one of the 
most striking and conspicuous characters. Preach- 
ers like Mr. Beecher delight to dwell upon his say- 
ings and doings. Our author, who has made a 
beautiful book under the above title, describes St. 
Paul’s Tact and Presence of Mind, his Tenderness 
and Sympathy, his Conscientiousness and Integ- 
rity, his Courage and Perseverance, and describes 
his mode of thanksgiving and prayer. The work 
seems to be that of love and real appreciation. 
What Boswell was to Johnson, Doctor Howson is 
to St. Paulin this. He gives us views, in general 
and in detail, so that we seem to feel the presence 
of the great evangelist. No one who reads this 
work will doubt the power or the integrity of this 
pillar among the saints. The book will be ac- 
ceptable to all believers. 

Acarnst THE Srream. The Story of a 

Heroic Agein England. By the author of *‘ The 


Schonberg-Cotta Family,” ete. 12mo. Price, 
$1.75. ew York: Dodd & Mead. 


These publishers have been most fortunate in 
the selection of subjects for their series of works. 
There are no more popular authors in America 
than the author of ‘The Schonberg-Cotta Fami- 
ly,”’ of which Messrs. Dodd & Mead are the Amer- 
ican publishers. ‘ Against the Stream” is such a 
work as will encourage the reader to make his best 
effort to rise in life, and so make the most of his 
opportunities. It is a story, but so true to life as 
to be almost descriptive of a single individual. It is 
indeed a capital book, and its perusal will do good. 


Crookep Praces. A Story of Strug- 
gles and Hopes. By Edward Garrett, author of 
**Occupations of a Retired Life,” ‘“‘The Dead 
Sin, and other Stories,” ete. 12mo. Price, $1.75 
New York: Dodd & Mead, 762 Broadway. 


This work is dedicated to the memory of Thom- 
as Guthrie, D.D., whose friendship was a treasure 
on earth, and is now laid up a treasure in heaven. 
The author describes A Just Woman; How God 
Guided a Genius; Millicent’s Romance, and what 
it was made of—an interesting conclusion to the 
whole matter. Of course it is a love story, and 
we have, among other topics, Mated for Life; 
Talent put to Interest; One’s First Success; The 
Talent bears Interest; A Gift from a Lord; A 
Sharp Young Man; Darkness and Dawn; Rising 
and Falling; Gratitude; The Day of Reckoning; 
Found and Lost,” ete. The work is published in 
Dodd & Mead’s usually substantial style and good 
taste, with striking illustrations. 





Tae Orcan at Home. A Collection 
of Newand Standard Music, by the best com- 
sers, for Reed Organs and Melodeons. Pub- 
ished by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston; C. H. 
Ditson & Co., New York; Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
—, Price, in boards, $2.50; cloth, $3; full 
gilt, $4. 


There are some two hundred pieces of music in 
“The Organ at Home,” and it should be accepted 
without other guarantee for its excellence, coming 
as it does from the house of Messrs. Oliver Ditson 
& Co. Of course all organ players will need the 
book. A three-cent stamp addressed to the pub- 
lishers will bring you a circular giving the names 
of the pieces contained in the volume, for which 
we have not room here. The same house furnish 
all valuable music published in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Address them for a catalogue. 


Tae Srory or Wanpertnc Witte. 
By the Author of “‘ Effie’s Friends,” and “‘ John 
atherton.”” With Frontispiece, by Sir Noel 
Paton, R.8.A. Reprinted from the 3d London 
Edition. N. York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


There is good mental medicine in this story for 
the hopeless and desponding. Wandering Willie 
exhibits Christian resignation under the most try- 
ing circumstances, and keeps a hopeful, cheery 
heart, and, we doubt not, a pleasant countenance 
throughout. Judging from his own description, 
we infer that his mouth turns up at the outer cor- 
ners, rather than is drawn down in the shape of a 
half moon. The story is concluded with these 
appropriate lines— 

Lead kindly, Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on; 


The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 


O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel-faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Dorne His Best. By J.T. Trowbridge, 
author of ‘‘ Jack Hazard and His Fortune,” “*A 
Chance for Himself,’ ete. With illustrations. 
1l6mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

Our young friends who have read the excellent 
stories mentioned in the title just given will need 
no incentive to procure ‘‘ Doing His Best.’”” The 
natural vein in which Mr. Trowbridge relates his 
stories of boys and girls, and the lively incidente 
which sprinkle every chapter, make him a general 
favorite with youth. We must confess to no little 
interest felt by ourselves in the fortunes of Jack 
Hazard, Phineas, the ever good-‘‘ natered”’ scamp, 
Wilkins, Annie Felton, and the many other strik 
ing characters of the book. We trust that the 
author will write another in the series, giving us 
a clew to the future of Jack and Phin, and enlight- 
ening us as to the final catastrophe which must 
have wound up the oblique career of the celebrat- 
ed vender of the “unequaled ’lectrical ’lixir.” 

GARDENING BY MyseLtF. By Anna Warner, one. 
of the authors of the “‘ Wide, Wide World.” 
12mo; cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. . 























